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The Great Horthern, Horth=Eastern, 
and Manchester, Sheffield & 
Lincolnshire Railways. 


“THE Great Northern Railway ends,” so the first Chairman of 
the Company, Mr. Denison, the father of the present Lord 
Grimthorpe, informed an indignantly interrogative shareholder 
at a half-yearly meeting some forty years back—*the Great 
Northern Railway ends in a field four miles north of Doncaster.” 
And there its terminus has remained unto this day; but of 
all the millions of passengers who travel over the line, it may 
be questioned whether one in a hundred thousand ever so much 
as heard of Shaftholme Junction. 

The fact, for all that, may be regarded as typical. None of 
our great railways is so closely involved with its neighbours 
as the Great Northern. Of the main line trains that leave 
King’s Cross there is hardly one that performs its journey 
throughout under Great Northern control. Toget to Cambridge 
they pass on to the Great Eastern. To reach Sheffield and 
Manchester, the Company needs the alliance of the Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire ; a stage further to Liverpool, over 
the “Cheshire Lines,” calls in the partnership of the Midland as 
well. The road to Leeds, where the station stands on ground 
owned by no less than four companies, is over a line which is 
the joint property of the Great Northern and the Sheffield 
Company. We might point our moral by a comparison 
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between the Great Northern and North-Western. The main 
line out cf Euston is reserved for North-Western trains alone; 
the South Eastern, and Chatham and Dover, and North London 
rolling stock will all be met with outside King’s Cross, 
What Crewe is on the one line, a great manufacturing centre as 
weli as a great junction, that Doncaster is on the other. But 
while Crewe accommodates North - Western traffic almost 
exclusively, no less than six “foreign” companies run their 
trains into Doncaster. And yet, whether it be that the Great 
Northern management is too busy accelerating its expresses and 
improving its services to have time to quarrel, or that all its 
pugnacity was used up in the earlier years of its history, now-a- 
days all the complicated arrangements and agreements and 
treaties for joint user, and running powers, and through services, 
work with such perfect harmony, that in nine cases out of ten 
the outside public is all unaware of their existence. 

For indeed, during the first quarter of a century of its history 
the Great Northern was pre-eminently a fighting line. At its 
birth in 1845, when “King” Hudson fought with (in Lord 
Brougham’s phrase), “ twelve-counsel power ” before a Committee 
that sat six days a week for the best part of two Sessions, there 
raged a storm whereof Parliamentary Committee rooms have 
since searé@ seen the like, and no less a person than Charles 
Austin was peremptorily refused a hearing. From the chair at 
the Midland Company’s meeting Hudson told his shareholders 
that there only needed to be added to the Great Northern 
scheme “the humbug of the atmospheric principle, to make it 
the most complete thing ever brought before the public.” He 
added, moreover, that he would undertake to leave London with 
twenty carriages by the London and Birmingham and Midland 
Railways, and beat his rivals to York, “and more than that, he 
questioned whether in foggy weather they would ever get there 
at all.” Whether the race proposed by the Midland Chairman 
was ever run, history does not relate, but if a train from Euston 
ever reached York in less than the 3 hours and 53 minutes, 
which were allotted last summer to the 7.45 P.M. from King’s 
Cross, “Bradshaw” certainly contains no record of the fact. 

But this, though the first Great Northern battle, was a long 
way from being the last. In the year of the Great Exhibition 
there was a furious conflict, and the third-class return fare from 
Leeds to London came down to §s. The following year an attempt 
was made to amalgamate the two Companies, but Parliament 
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refused its consent. Four years later the strife beoke out afresh, 
and in 1856a man could book from York to London and back 
for $s. first class, and 2s. 6d. third. The intermediate stations also 
took part in the scrimmage, and the Peterborough fares were 
2s. and 1s. respectively. The Exhibition year 1862 saw another 
pitched battle, but this time the Midland were only lookers-on ; 
and the fight was between the Great Northern, which was 
competing, v7@ the Sheffield line, for the Manchester traffic, and 
the North-Western. The Lancashire folks were taken to 
London to see the Exhibition and brought back again for the 
modest sum of half-a-crown, and, what is more, as long as 
summer lasted, and the trains were full, the Companies didn’t 
lose by the transaction. Then in 1871 it was the Midland’s 
turn again, and war raged for months, during which both Com- 
panies carried coal from South Yorkshire to London at about 
one-third of the normal charge. 

Of late years little has been heard of conflicts such as these. 
It is true that the Southern lines quarrel among themselves, 
though their quarrels hitherto have shown no signs of leading to 
a reduction of fares and rates, but the great companies, though 
competition is as keen as ever, manage now-a-days to live and 
work in harmony. Railway public opinion, as focussed im the 
powerful though unrcported Clearing House meetings, has laid 
its ban upon what is known as “unfair” competition, upon 
sweeping reduction of fares and wholesale cutting of rates. A 
company may take away all its rival’s passengers by providing 
faster and more frequent trains, better carriages and more con- 
venient stations ; or it may get hold of its neighbour’s goods 
traffic by offering greater regularity and speed of despatch 
and delivery. But it may not, for example, avail itself of an 
American form of competition (now forbidden by law there) 
and bribe a coal owner or a manufacturer to send his products 
that way by giving free passes to himself and his family. Nor 
may it quote special rates to competitive points below the 
accepted tariff without its rival’s consent. In fact, the com- 
petition must be open and above-board, or the offending com- 
pany will be sent to Coventry. As instances, we may mention 
that a short time since the conduct of a carter who fetched some 
freight away from a show at six in the morning, when the 
different companies had agreed overnight not to begin to clear 
the yard till seven, was solemnly investigated and adjudicated 
upon at a meeting of officials of the different lines concerned. 
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Again, the traffic superintendent of one of the great companies 
recently consulted his brethren at the Clearing House whether 
he should agree to the proposal of a London theatre manager 
and issue return tickets, including admission to the theatre, at a 
reduced rate. 

Competition, however, takes various forms, and as between the 
three great companies we may say with reasonable accuracy 
that while the North-Western has laid the chief stress upon 
comfort, the Great Northern has for years been unrivalled in 
speed ; and the Midland, whose gradients forbid speeds which, 
on paper at least, can match the Great Northern, has striven to 
the utmost of its power to combine both attractions. And the 
speed on the Great Northern is simply phenomenal, not merely 
on the through trains to the great towns of the North, to Man- 
chester and to Scotland, but to second-rate provincial towns, 
such as Lincoln and Cambridge. Take Cambridge, for example, 
which is fifty-eight miles from London, and on a branch line, 
The Great Northern supplies it with six expresses each way 
daily, nine of which vary between 77 and 82 minutes, while only 
one is as slow as 95. Lincoln also is on a branch line 130} miles 
from London. It has seven expresses down every day, the fastest 
accomplishing its journey in 2 hours 47 minutes, while the slowest 
only takes 3 hours and 24 minutes. Birmingham, on a trunk line 
of the Great Western (a company not usually supposed to run 
slow trains) to the North, is one mile nearer London. It not 
only has fifteen times the population of Lincoln, but it has great 
towns and important railway centres, such as Wolverhampton, 
Shrewsbury, Chester, and Birkenhead behind it. To Birmingham 
the Great Western has only three trains in the day as fast 
as the slowest of the Great Northern seven to Lincoln. The 
4-45 P.M., which is much the fastest of the three, only beats 
the best of the Lincoln service by two minutes. Even the North 
Western, with a route seventeen miles shorter, cannot get to 
Birmingham under 2 hours 35 minutes. : 

Not that the Great Northern would consider their service to 
Cambridge or Lincoln fast. Their really fast services are three, 
the East Coast, the West Riding, and the Manchester expresses, 
and their fastness rises in the order given. The famous “ Flying 
Scotchman” goes to York (188 miles) in 3 hours 55 minutes, or 
at the rate of exactly 48 miles an hour. The Scotchman is 
timed to pass Doncaster (156 miles) 3 hours 15 minutes after 
leaving King’s Cross ; the 1.30 P.M. Leeds train draws up at 
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the platform in 3 hours 4 minutes. From Doncaster to Leeds 
is only 294 miles ; but the gradients are heavy for a large part 
of the distance, the line is a network of junctions and crossings 
and sidings, and there are stops both at Wakefield and at 
Holbeck, so that to reach Leeds in 3 hours 55 minutes is really 
a far finer performance than to run along the flat valley of the 
Ouse to York, 24 miles further, in the same time. 

But to Leeds and to Scotland the Great Northern has its 
rivals well in hand. It is undeniably the shortest and quickest 
route, and it has no great motive for further acceleration. To 
Manchester, however, it is another matter. From Euston to 
Manchester is only 189 miles (by the road some of the trains 
take through the Potteries it is six miles shorter still) ; from St. 
Pancras it is only 191}; while from King’s Cross it is no less 
than 203. Moreover, if the Midland route is somewhat harder, 
the North-Western is undoubtedly a great deal easier. For the 
Great Northern therefore to hold its own against the flying four- 
and-a-quarter hour expresses of its two rivals, means simply that 
it must run three miles an hour faster than what are almost, if 
not quite, the fastest series of trains in the world. 

And it does it ; but only once, it must be confessed, each way 
in the twenty-four hours. To say that it reaches Manchester in 
the same time that the “Dutchman” and the “Zulu” take to 
Exeter, nine miles nearer, is only to give a faint idea of the 
speed. For while the Great Western runs along an almost dead 
flat, the road from Sheffield to Manchester is twenty miles up 
one side of the roof of a house, immediately followed by a second 
twenty miles down the other, and on this part of the road very 
high speed is of course impossible. Accordingly while the 
“Flying Scotchman” takes 2 hours and 10 minutes over the 
1054 miles between Grantham and London, and the fastest of 
the Leeds trains only two minutes less, the 2 P.M. er Manchester 
does the distance in three minutes under the two hours, or at 
the rate of a fraction over 54 miles an hour. The “ Dutchman,” 
which long held the palm as the fastest train in the world, only 
averages 53} even as far as Swindon. Two communications in 
reference to this run have been published in the railway papers 
in the last few weeks. The one records that, starting from the 
Grantham platform up a gradient of I in 200 for five miles, the 
train covered 24 miles in the first 22 minutes. The other 
mentions that the down train twice out of three times, and the 
up train five times out of six, gets over sixty consecutive miles 
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of ground in sixty consecutive minutes, and that on one occasion 
the whole 105} miles: from start to finish were run in 112 
minutes. 

It: would not be fair, however, to give to the Great Northern 
the whole of the credit of this train. Though the line is Great 
Northern as far as Retford, to avoid an unnecessary stoppage 
the Sheffield Company work the trains to and from Grantham. 
Let us go back and trace its course from Manchester, bearing in 
mind the engineer’s calculation, that to maintain the same speed 
on a gradient of I in 112 as on a level, implies that an engine 
shall do three times as much work. From Manchester to Dunford 
Bridge, at the east end of the great Woodhead Tunnel, which 
runs at an altitude of more than 1000 feet above sea-level, three 
miles through the heart of the Pennine Range, :the backbone 
of England, the distance is 22} miles. Roughly speaking, the 
gradient is I in 120 all the way, and the time is 34 minutes, 
practically 40 miles an hour. Down to Sheffield, 19 miles 
further, the fall is a little less steep, averaging about I in 130. 
If this were over a line used merely for through traffic, such as 
the routes north and south of Carlisle, some part of the time lost 
in the ascent might be made up in a run down the bank at 60 
or 65 miles an hour. But here the line is crowded with junc- 
tions and colliery sidings, so the 19 miles occupy 25 minutes, or 
at the rate of a fraction less than 45 miles an hour. Leaving 
Sheffield, the train has only three-fourths of its time left to go 
four-fifths of its distance, so in spite of one sharp climb of three 
miles and a half near Staveley, it runs the 563 miles to Grantham 
in 70 minutes, or 48} miles an hour. From Grantham to London, 
as we have already said, the speed is 54. 

We have traced the working of this train thus minutely, 
because it combines what is undoubtedly the fastest long run in 
the world with one at least of the finest runs over heavy 
gradients. But though it is impossible to follow the course of 
other trains with the same minuteness, we would by no means 
be understood to imply that other companies, such as the 
Midland, which climbs at express speed over gradients of 1 
in 90 for 10 miles through the Peak Forest, or the Caledo- 
nian, which has 93 miles of 1 in 80 up to Beattock Summit, 
cannot show speed which is just as creditable. Indeed, 
probably quite the finest run in Great Britain is made by 4 
company not usually much given to parade performance, the 
North British, which in summer takes the Highland express 
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with its heavy Pullmans, between Carlisle and Edinburgh, over 
several long stretches of I in 75 and 1 in 80, and twice climbs 
heights of 850 and 955 feet respectively, 98} miles without a 
stop in 2 hours and 20 minutes. 

When the Great Northern and the Midland and the Sheffield 
Companies lay their heads together, as they do in the case of 
the Cheshire Lines Committee, to see what they can produce in 
the way of speed, especially when they get the flat surfaces of 
West Lancashire to work out their designs upon, the result is 
apt to be sufficiently remarkable. Witness the Manchester- 
Southport expresses, which do their 494 miles in the level hour. 
There is a tradition, gradually becoming fainter with the lapse 
of years, that the Brighton Company once did its 50} miles from 
London Bridge in the same time; but now-a-days only one 
train can attain to 1 hour 5 minutes, while trains that take as 
much as I hour 20 minutes are solemnly limited to “first class 
only.” But then, though London is ten times as big as Man- 
chester, and Brighton is, we fancy, somewhat more populous than 
Southport, the Brighton Company have not got to fight against 
an energetic rival with a shorter mileage. Witness too the 
wonderful hourly service between Liverpool and Manchester, 
twenty-eight trains a day, which perform their 34 miles, including 
a stop at Warrington, in 45 minutes, except four of them which, 
if we may be forgiven the Hibernianism, run outside Warrington 
and only take 40 minutes, This said service, when it was first 
put on, startled the dignified and leisurely North-Western not a 
little. They have been compelled to follow suit of course, but just 
by way of protest, though their line is 24 miles shorter, they reply 
to the four Cheshire Lines 40 minutes’ trains by four that drop to 
50 minutes, and two more that allow themselves a solid hour. 

At the present time the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company 
are on the point of opening a new line from Pendleton to 
Hindley, which will enable them to avoid Bolton, and with a 
short cut, outside of Wigan, will reduce their route between 
Liverpool and Manchester from 39} miles, its present length, to 
about 344, or almost the same as the Cheshire Lines road. The 
new railway is 13} miles long, and will have cost, when finished, 
a good deal over half a million. There are four lines laid 
throughout, and it has been in all respects constructed for express 
running. When it is opened some time this autumn, we may 
look for a considerable addition to the present service of 52 
expresses. Indeed, Londoners who want to know what a local 
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“service can be, and ought to be, should go to Lancashire or 
Yorkshire and study the question. It would be by no means a 
paradox, if a North countryman were to assert that English 
expresses are organized, not for the benefit of Londoners at all, 
but to take the inhabitants of Manchester and Liverpool and 
Leeds up to London as often as they want to go there. 

Closely allied with the question of speed is the use of that 
peculiarly English contrivance for saving time known as “slip- 
ping.” Not indeed that “peculiarly English” is absolutely accu- 
rate. There is one slip in France ; at Le Pecq on the 5.10 P.M, 
train from the St. Lazare Station. Probably no one needs to 
be told that a “slip coach” is a carriage attached at the rear 
of a train by a special form of coupling, which can be undone at 
any moment by pulling a rope—or, according to a more modern 
system, by working a lever—in the guard’s van, so that the 
carriage is left behind without the train being obliged to stop. 
No company makes greater use of this system than the Great 
Northern, which in this manner is able to afford to its second- 
class stations accommodation to which their intrinsic importance 
would never entitle them. Take, for example, a little market- 
town like Stamford. It has five connections a day from London 
at the rate of 40 miles an hour and upwards, and four of them 
are given by slips either at Peterborough or at Essendine. There 
is probably not another place in all England of equal unimpor- 
tance that can boast so good a service. It is perhaps not easy - 
to feel dignified as one glides humbly into the station, perhaps 
even under the charge of a homely old carthorse, while the tail 
lamps of the express that thundered through half a minute since 
in the glory of its strength are fading away in the distance ; but 
when it is a question of getting home in time for dinner, or 
crawling down about g P.M. by the stopping train, most of us 
are content to put our dignity in our pockets. To such a point 
have the Great Northern carried the system, that the 5.30 P.M. 
slips a carriage at Huntingdon, off the portion that itself is 
slipped at Peterborough, while at Grantham it attaches a fresh 
“slip,” only in its turn to drop it off at Newark, and then at 
Retford it picks up yet another, which is left at Worksop. Most 
railways have one station, a Rugby or a Swindon, at which every 
train stops, though indeed at one time the 10 o'clock West 
Coast train used to run through from Nuneaton to Willesden. 
But to the Great Northern there is no place sacred. Four dows 
trains a day run through Peterborough, one ignores Grantham, 
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two neglect Doncaster altogether, while a third is satisfied to 
give it the “slip.” 

For all that, neither company nor passengers could get on 
without Doncaster, for it is here that all the engines and 
carriages and waggons are built, and hither they return from 
time to time for repair or renewal. And at Doncaster first and 
last, what with the erection of their works, and churches and 
schools for their employés and families, the Great Northern 
Company has spent a good deal of money, and not always 
with the unanimous approval of its proprietary. On one 
occasion in the early days of the Volunteer movement, when a 
sum of £700 was expended in supplying with uniforms the 
employés who had enrolled themselves in a newly formed corps, 
a few irascible shareholders seem to have thought the whole 
directorate worthy of impeachment. 

If any one wishes to realize how huge a thing a modern 
express locomotive is, he can hardly choose a better place for 
his studies than the shops at Doncaster. As he enters, he will 
probably find himself gazing up with astonishment at a pair of 
the great eight-feet driving wheels, and wondering why he never 
noticed before how huge they were. Mr. Stirling’s express 
engines might fairly be described as belonging to the Doric 
order of construction. Absolutely plain and unadorned, without 
asingle band of brass to relieve the monotony of their hue— 
dull green throughout, except where the polished steel of the 
piston and connecting rod throws a gleam of light across it—the 
long line of the immense boiler unbroken even by the ac- 
customed dome, they seem the very model of strength and 
symmetry. Other companies may go in for “compounds,” may 
taise the working pressure to 160, 170, or even 180 lbs., on the 
square inch, but the Great Northern engineer holds firm to the 
maxim stare super antiquas vias. Non-compound engines that 
with steam at 140 lbs. can take sixteen or twenty coaches up the 
hill for the first ten miles out of London at forty miles an hour, 
then run the remaining ninety-five to Grantham without a 
stop at an average speed not far short of sixty are, he says 
simply, good enough for him. As soon as an organism ceases 
to develop, it begins, the physiologists tell us, to decay forthwith. 
It may be therefore that the non-compound engine which would 
seem to have reached perfection, is doomed to disappear from 
railroads as completely as it has disappeared from ships. But 
at least we may claim that the improvement of type in the two 
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' generations that divide the Killingworth of George Stephenson 
from the Doncaster of Patrick Stirling has not. been. effected 
merely by natural selection. 

Linden when the sun was low, and Linden when. the drum 
beat forth at dead of night, were not more unlike than are 
Doncaster in its work-a-day dress, and Doncaster when prepared 
for the “ Leger” week... In all directions round the station are 
immense sidings for coal and goods traffic; adjoining the 
locomotive shops there are miles of line filled as a rule with 
engines and carriages waiting their turn for repairs. But when 
the St. Leger is on,.goods and minerals and repairs, all alike 
must give way to the race traffic. As a warning of what-is 
coming, a few days. beforehand the company’s: staff receive a 
“special additional working time-table.” Last year its arrange- 
ments were comprised in forty-seven folio pages. The stock in 
the locomotive sidings is swept away, the hopeless “ cripples” 
shut up in the shops,’ which are closed for the week ; those 
which are capable of movement despatched to find shelter some- 
where down the line. The coals and minerals, to the .very last 
waggon, are sent off to their destination, while no new trains, 
except for a few hours in the dead of night, are allowed to come 
in to supply their places. Extra signal boxes are erected on 
either side of the station, so as to cut the block sections into 
half their usual lengths. Extra staff of all kinds, including a 
special break-down gang to repair the telegraphs, should any- 
thing go wrong with them, is drafted into the station, and then 
the Company waits calmly for its traffic. 

And it has no reason to complain that the traffic is wanting. 
The station itself is kept mainly for ordinary passengers at the 
usual fares. And it would scarcely be an exaggeration to say 
that at the busiest time of the day the trains push each other in 
and out of the platform. For every train almost is running in 
two portions, and there:are relief trains and private specials and 
horse trains to and from every point of the compass. The 
excursion passengers arrive at and depart from the different 
sidings. On the Leger day last year there were eighty-two 
train-loads of them from every part of the country, not-only 
from London, and Birmingham, and Liverpool, but from Barrow, 
Carlisle, and Newcastle, from Chester, Bristol, and King’s Lynn. 
In the locomotive sidings alone there were thirty-four trails 
drawn up side by side. -Each train in the morning runs into 
the place whence it departs at night, and to each passenger Of 
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hhiss'arrival: is handed .a printed’ notice; giving the number ‘of 
the train (a number corresponding with: that'on-a huge placard 
affixed to the train itself) ; its situation, with directions how to 
reach it, and finally the hour at which it is timed to start on its 
return-journey. And start they did last:!September, one about 
every minute and a quarter from 5.45 to 7.30 P.M.; each train 
of the whole eighty-two punctual to its. appointed-time. Of 
all the race-goers, not even excepting the occupants of the 
luxurious saloons of the various “specials,” perhaps the most 
entirely contented with their day’s outing were: some parties of 
Nottingham factory-hands who: had chartered the third-class 
saloons that the Midland built some fifteen years ago for use 
on their original Pullman train. 

To see one of .the most: formidable rivals .of the Great 
Northern type of engine, we must travel the hundred miles 
that lie between Doncaster and Newcastle. We mentioned 
some months back that the earliest compound locomotives, in 
England at least, were turned .out of the shops of the Great 
Eastern Railway at Stratford.. Thence has also come one of 
the latest developments of the principle, in the form of the 
engines built on the system of Mr. Worsdell, locomotive engineer 
first to the Great Eastern, and ,now to the North-Eastern Rail- 
way. A “Webb” engine, with: the bright steel of its low- 
pressure cylinder shining like a great target on its front as it 
approaches, must be noticed at the first glance by the least 
experienced eye. But the Worsdell type of compound, instead 
of three, has only the ordinary two cylinders, which are placed 
in the accustomed position, either inside, as in the North-Eastern 
and Great Eastern engines, or outside, as: in an engine that is 
now building in the South-Western shops at Nine Elms. A 
close observer would no doubt perceive that the two are of an 
unequal size—in fact the one is 18 and the other 26 inches in 
diameter ; but that is all that is visible from the exterior. Inside, 
however, the steam, instead of entering the two cylinders alter- 
nately, is all admitted in the first instance into the 18-inch 
cylinder, and passed thence by a: pipe through the smoke-box 
into the larger one. It is claimed for these engines that they 
are both more powerful and more economical of coal than 
engines of the ordinary type, while, as they have no more 
Working parts than usual, they are not open to the objection 
commonly brought against the North-Western compounds of 
being more expensive to build and. to keep in order. .The 
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North-Eastern directors have, however, determined to submit 
the question to an exhaustive trial. They have ordered twenty 
passenger engines and twenty goods engines to be built, identi- 
cally the same in all respects except that one-half are to be 
compound and the other half non-compound. An experiment 
on such a scale as this, extended over a twelvemonth or s0, 
ought surely, one would think, to avail to settle this important 
question. Half of this order has, so far, been executed, and the 
latest report is that the compounds can give their rivals 5 lbs. (of 
coal per mile) and a beating. 

There is of course no reason why a compound should run 
faster than an ordinary engine. But the “ Worsdell” compound, 
exhibited last summer at the Newcastle Exhibition, may claim 
to have made what is certainly one of the fastest runs on 
record, as it came down the bank from Grant’s House to Berwick 
one fine day with the 2.40 P.M. er Edinbro’ for several miles 
in succession at the rate of 76 miles an hour, as registered by 
the speed-indicator upon the engine. It was reported a short 
time since that the splendid single-wheeled engine that Mr. John- 
son has lately designed for some of the lighter expresses of the 
Midland Railway, came home from the Exhibition at Saltaire 
at the rate of 72 miles an hour; and a correspondent of a rail- 
way journal some time back chronicled a run of 4 miles on 
the Great Northern at the same speed. But we question if 
there are many records of 76 miles an hour, made not by a 
“light” engine, but by a heavy train.* The North-Eastern may 
certainly take credit, if not for the fastest, at least for the longest 
run in Europe—that from Newcastle to Edinburgh, 124} miles 
in 2 hours 53 minutes. But there are several longer runs in 
America. The Chicago “ Limited,” by the Pennsylvania route, 
has one break of 146 miles, and two others of over 130; while 
the rival train vid the New York Central does the 143 miles up 
the valley of the Hudson to Albany in 3 hours 20 minutes with- 
out astop. The two longest runs ever made in England were 
no doubt those with the “Trent” despatches, which came up» 
from Holyhead to London, 264 miles, in five hours, with only 
the single stop half-way at Stafford to change engines. 

On the other hand, there have not been many journeys either 
slower or shorter than that which was taken by five engines, in 

* Since the above was written, a correspondent of the Engineer of 
March 10, reports one mile in 46 seconds=78{ miles an hour, and two 


consecutive miles in 47 seconds each=76 miles an hour, on the 2 P.M. from 
Manchester between Grantham and London. 
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company with fifty men and a snow-plough, over a portion of 
the North-Eastern in March, 1886. Here is, in brief, a recollec- 
tion of the adventure as told by the lips of the commanding 
oficer. “ We left Gateshead soon after midnight on Sunday, 
and we began by forcing our way through a drift a mile and a 
half long, and fourteen feet high. If it had been daylight, we 
should never have attempted it. But then we came to a cutting, 
where the snow, falling from the banks above, had solidified the 
snow beneath into a compact mass ; and there we stuck. From 
Monday morning till Saturday night none of us ever had our 
clothes off. For thirty-eight hours we were without water, ex- 
cept the melted snow, and without food. At last we got the 
road clear to Alnwick, and sent an engine down. The man 
swept the town bare, I believe; anyway, he came back with 
several hams, and roasts of beef, and shoulders of mutton, two 
or three clothes-baskets full of bread, and lots of tobacco. That 
storm cost the Company £100,000. Now we're ready for the 
next. We've built a good solid house, with a cook’s stove, and 
benches and cushions on which to sleep, and a snow-plough in 
front on an old engine frame. But I wish we'd had it in ’86.” 
The newspapers reported the other day that in the great 
snowstorms at the end of February these new ploughs had not 
come up to the expectations that had been formed of them. So 
we enquired, and learned somewhat as follows: “ We do not use 
our ploughs for ploughing engines and trains off the line; and 
so, as there were five trains snowed up on the single line between 
Tebay and Kirkby Stephen, it is quite true that the ploughs 
were powerless, at the outset. But as soon as we got the trains 
and their’ engines out of the way, we went through in grand 
style. The next week, on the moors near Consett, with three 
engines we drove the plough through several hundred yards of 
snow 9 feet deep.” So far, indeed, are the Company from being 
dissatisfied, that they have already begun to build two more 
ploughs of the same design, but with somewhat more luxurious 
dormitory and culinary arrangements. Fully equipped and 
loaded, each of these ploughs weighs not less than thirty tons. 
One feature in English railways, which is not half as much 
noticed as it deserves to be, is the very large amount of money 
they have spent on purposes that are entirely outside the work- 
ing of trains. The capital that the great railway companies have 
invested in docks, steamboats and hotels must amount to many 
millions sterling. The Great Northern is conspicuous among 
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the leading lines as the one that has kept itself most exclusively 
to railway business. Once upon atime it put a few thousand 
pounds into the building of some docks at a Lincolnshire port, 
But the dock walls failed to keep the water in, and the 
Company did not repeat the experiment. Its partner, the 
North-Eastern, has spent a good deal of money at Middlesbro’ 
and Hartlepool, but still, in comparison with its sixty millions 
of. capital, the total amount is only fractional. The other 
working partner, the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire, has, 
with the exception of the Furness Railway (whose tail, Barrow 
Docks, is big and heavy enough to wag the small dog to which 
it is nominally an appendage), spent a larger proportion of its 
capital on non-railway matters than any line in England. Opn its 
railways the Sheffield Company has spent under £17,000,000, 
“ Docks, steamboats, and other special items,” on the other hand, 
figure in its accounts for a sum of more than £ 3,500,000. 

Grimsby therefore, the terminus both of the Sheffield line and 
of the East Lincolnshire branch of the Great Northern, desérves 
description as a typical railway port. A generation back it 
was an insignificant country town, with a mud-bottomed creek 
in which small coasting vessels could take the ground without 
fear of damage ; to-day it has splendid docks with miles of 
quays, and 60,000 inhabitants. But the place is only one vast 
railway terminus, and might be described as a pocket borough of 
the Sheffield Company. A vessel comes in with timber from 
the Baltic. The cargo, almost as soon as it is discharged, is 
sawn up into railway sleepers, or is made into boxes and 
barrels, in which to pack the Grimsby fish. Then the vessel 
goes alongside one of the coal drops, of which there are 
five, each capable of loading 1000 tons in the twenty-four 
hours, and with the next high tide she is off on her retum 
voyage. Or it may be that instead of a Norwegian barque itis 
a steamer trading from Hamburg, or Rotterdam, or Antwerp. 
In place of timber, she brings rags for the Bradford mills, barley 
for the great Burton breweries, cheese and margarine from 
Holland, finishing up on deck with sheep from Holstein, and 
emigrants bound for Liverpool on their way to America. In 
return, the vessel will take back agricultural machinery and 
portable engines from Clayton’s or Marshall’s, or some other of 
the famous Lincolnshire firms. 

Everything is arranged so that the goods may not, any mort 
than the ships that bring them, tarry at Grimsby an hour longer 
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than is necessary. The sheep are scarcely landed before they 
are slaughtered and skinned and hung up by the heels, seventy 
to eighty in a waggon, on their road to Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Leeds, or Manchester. It is true that last autumn the ware- 
houses were filled to overflowing with barley. But that was 
because the English barley harvest had turned out better than 
was expected, and so the brewers were not in a hurry to take 
delivery of the supplies they had contracted for on the Continent 
earlier in the year. 

The present writer saw for the first time in action at Grimsby 
a thing of which he had very often heard—a grain elevator. As 
there may be others who are in a position of equal ignorance, 
perhaps the arrangement may be worth describing. The sacks as 
they are brought up from the hold of the vessel are straightway 
emptied into a funnel on the quay alongside. From there the corn 
trickles down slowly by the force of gravity along an underground 
channel into the basement of an adjacent warehouse. At the 
mouth of the pipe it falls not on to the floor, but into a well, 
from which a series of pockets fixed on an endless band works 
from the lowest to the highest story of the building. In this 
way it is carried up to the top floor, where the pockets, as they 
turn over to commence their downward journey, empty them- 
selves on to a flat band running horizontally through the ware- 
house from end to end. At intervals there are cross-bands, at 
a level a few inches lower, on to which the passing stream can 
bediverted at any moment by merely adjusting a kind of switch. 
If the topmost floor is filled, it is only necessary so to adjust 
the band that the corn shall fall back through a shoot on to 
a band that is working a story or two lower down. The 
mechanism is so simple, that nobody seeing an elevator at work 
for the first time can doubt that, had his lines been cast in the 
corn trade, he would have invented the whole thing himself. 

But Grimsby as a trading port is only one among many. As 
afishing harbour, on the other hand, it is not only the first in 
England, but the first in the world. One complete division of 
the docks, with separate graving dock and wet docks, of a total 
area of 23 acres, to say nothing of the tidal harbour outside, is 
devoted solely to the accommodation of the fishing smacks, of 
which there are between 800 and goo registered as belonging to 
the port. And in addition to the smacks registered at Grimsby, 
there are hundreds of others, from Yarmouth, from Lowestoft, 
and even from as far west as Dartmouth, that habitually land their 
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catch here. The herring luggers only come as far as the outside 
harbour, put ashore their herrings, some in salt and some packed 
in hampers with pounded ice, and are off to sea again at once. 
The larger smacks come into the inner basin, where, to economize 
space, they are moored in long lines, stem on to the quays. The 
instant they have landed their cargo, and have had a short time 
allowed in which to replenish their stores of coal and ice, they are 
required to move on and make room for fresh comers. Stretching 
along the quay, are long ranges of sheds in which the fish is sold 
by auction, and then sorted, cleaned, packed, and wheeled off 
on barrows to the railway trucks. These latter are drawn up in 
line, three deep, on the landward side of the sheds, and as fast 
as the servants of the salesmen deliver the fish to the truck side, 
the Company’s servants receive it and pack it into the van for 
its destination. By 11 A.M. or thereabouts, most days, the fish 
is landed and sold, and the trains leave between 4 and 8 P.M. 
The bulk of course of the produce is for London and the great 
towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and to show what that bulk 
is, it may be mentioned that the fish specials not unfrequently 
need a “pilot” in running up the Penistone bank on their way 
to Manchester. But there are as many as thirty or forty stations 
to which vans are despatched direct, and Grimsby fish finds its 
way as far as to Cornwall, Cardiff and the west coast of Scotland. 
Close besides the fish sheds is a dock, in which cod and 
lobsters are kept alive for weeks. There are also huge store- 
houses filled with Norwegian ice, one of which, by the way, took 
fire last summer, and was burnt down, in spite of the unin- 
flammable nature of its contents. An attempt has been made to 
introduce artificial ice, which can be manufactured cheaper than 
the natural product can be imported; but whether it be 
prejudice or actual fact, not only the fishermen, but the salesmen 
themselves declare that it is not as good for preserving the fish. 
But then it is whispered, that not a few of the salesmen are share- 
holders in existing ice-importing and warehousing companies. 
That the fishermen do not sell their fish too dear, and that 
Londoners do not buy their fish too cheap, is a point on which 
there exists a unanimity truly remarkable. But when we come 
to enquire into whose pocket goes the difference between 2d. and 
1d. per lb., matters are by no means so simple. The fishmonger 
says the greed of the wicked railway baffles his utmost efforts, 
even with all the altruistic energies of Billingsgate behind him, 
to reduce or to keep down prices. On the other hand facts are 
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stubborn things, and Mr. Grierson’s book shows that the highest 
rate charged for the carriage of fishin Great Britain is under three 
farthings per lb. and that is for salmon by express train over 
the 750 miles between Wick and London. As we write, there 
lies open before us a sheet giving all the rates in force for the 
160 odd miles between Grimsby and London. They vary 
between a fraction over a penny per ton per mile for salt 
herrings in barrel, and a fraction under 34d. per ton per mile for 
fresh soles and salmon, on the average they amount to 24a. It 
is estimated that the average charge for merchandize in Great 
Britain is somewhere between 1}d. and 14d. per ton per mile, 
and yet the draper seldom asserts that any very large amount of 
the cost of, say, flannel or calico is caused by the charge for 
carriage from the Lancashire and Yorkshire mills. 

But let us look at it from the retail consumer’s point of view. 
What does it cost to send a small quantity the whole distance ? 
The charge for a hundredweight of salmon or soles is exactly 
2s. 4d., or, roughly speaking, the retail price of one pound. Put 
another way, the charge is precisely one farthing per lb. If sent 
by goods train, these rates include cartage and delivery ; but if the 
consignor sends by passenger train (as in fact he almost always 
does) there is an additional charge for delivery. How large that 
charge is may be judged by one instance. Live cod in vans 
{and “live” fish, it is worth noting, means fish that has been killed 
after entering port) each holding two tons, costs 7os. per van, 
or Is. 9d. per cwt. If we add that these are all what are 
known as “owner's risk” rates, and that if the Company binds 
itself, forexample, to pay for the fish that in consequence of a fog 
or a snowstorm has lost its market, one-fourth more is added, so 
that the carriage of the salmon costs not }@., but as much as +¢d. 
per lb, we believe we have enumerated in full the whole black 
list of the extortions of the railways. 

One thing at least is certain ; whether it be on the principle 
that ill-gotten wealth never thrives, or no, the Sheffield Railway, 
whose shareholders would think themselves lucky if any one 
would guarantee them a return of three per cent. on their 
investments, does not wax fat for all its fish traffic. A mile or 
two beyond Grimsby, the desire to turn an honest penny by 
€very means in their power has led it to what is, we believe, 
a unique development of railway enterprise. At Cleethorpes 
the Sheffield Company has turned showman. Grimsby itself is in 
the muddy estuary of the Humber, under the shelter of Spurn 
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Head ; but Cleethorpes, with a fine sandy y beach and an open sea 
view, is a favourite place for excursions from the Midland and 
West Riding towns. A few years back, however, there seemed, 
every prospect that Cleethorpes would disappear into the sea, 
taking with it the tens of thousands of half-crowns that the rail- 
way was wont to receive from the excursion traffic. Inhabitants, 
who could afford to build a mile or two of sea-wall, there were 
none. So the Company got a special Act of Parliament, under 
which they have not only constructed the necessary works, but 
laid out gardens and walks over the rescued land, built an arcade 
in which the most exorbitant demands of the rising generation 
for spades and buckets and shells can be readily satisfied, and 
allotted ground for swings and merry-go-rounds and a switch- 
back-railway. . The very donkeys, who in the too brief moments, 
when they are not careering along the sands with the sylph-like 
form of Angelina on their backs, stand in a space reserved for 
them in close proximity to the station, pay to the Company 
their duly apportioned toll. 

Most of the great companies have made some experiments of 
late years in the electric lighting of carriages. If, from a 
commercial point of view, it cannot so far be said that they 
have met with much success, it has not been for want of 
enterprise in testing the merits of different systems. The 
North British is at present lighting those of its trains-that run 
over the underground line across the city of Glasgow ona 
system of its own. Between the rails there is a third rail 
elevated and insulated, through which a current maintained by 
stationary dynamos is constantly passing. On the train there 
are fixed wire-brushes, which make a contact with this centr 
rail, and so obtain a supply of electricity to feed the lamps. 
But the third rail is only laid through the tunnels, so that as 
soon as the train passes into the open air, the electric lights go 
out. At night, therefore, or in a black fog, the carriages have to 
be “lamped” in the ordinary manner. This system then, 
ingenious ‘as it undoubtedly is, and successful as it is understood 
to be within its own limits, is evidently not capable of adoption 
under ordinary circumstances. A second plan is to do, asis 
done on the Brighton Pullman trains, to run the lamps from 
accumulators, which are charged from a fixed dynamo at one or 
more terminal points. But accumulators are expensive and 
heavy, and the process of charging them is one that takes time. 
The plant for charging them is also costly, and unless it is 
erected at least at all the prircipal stations, the traffic superili- 
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tendent is hampered in his disposal of his rolling stock by 
perpetual hesitation, whether the supply of clectricity will last 
till the train has completed its entire journey. 

Electricians therefore are driven to seek, if possible, to obtain 
their electricity within the train itself. Here also there are two 
courses open. You may mount a dynamo and a donkey 
engine to drive it upon the locomotive or the tender, obtain- 
ing the steam from the locomotive boiler. This was done 
some time back by the Lancashire and Yorkshire, and the 
Great Eastern, who employed a spherical engine—constructed 
much on the principle of the small children’s toys that one 
often sees, in which a wheel is forced round by the direct 
pressure of the steam itself—to work the dynamo. Theoretically 
correct, in practice the plan was not found to answer, and it 
was abandoned; Still, at the present time, the North-Western 
has two trains that run between Liverpool and Manchester 
lighted on a somewhat similar system. But such a method has 
one objection that, except under the very rare conditions that 
are present here, namely, that the train always runs unbroken 
between the two terminal points, must be fatal. Detach the 
engine, and your light not only goes out instantly, but remains 
out till that particular engine (or at least some other with a 
dynamo upon it) is re-attached. 

If on the other hand you can put your dynamo on the train 
and drive it from the carriage wheels, you are independent of 
the engine altogether. Five trains so fitted are at work at the 
present time on the Great Northern, and as this system seems 
to have a future before it, we must try and describe it somewhat 
more in detail. Later on we shall hope to say something of what 
has been done by the Brighton Company in the same direction. 

We may note, to start with, that unless the passengers are 
content to sit in darkness every time the train stops, it is 
impossible to dispense with accumulators altogether. Further, 
a Carriage runs now one end forward and now the other, and the 
ordinary dynamo must always be driven the one way. This 
difficulty is in the Great Northern installation got over by an 
ingenious arrangement of automatic reversing gear. Again, the 
accumulators are charged from the dynamo. But an accumulator 
is, so to speak, like a tank of water on a high tower. If the 
engineer were to connect his pumps with the bottom of the 
tank, when the power of the engine was insufficient to overcome 
the downward pressure of the water stored in it, instead of filling 
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the tank he would only have provided an outlet for its contents, 
Sowith the dynamo. Unless it is running about 450 revolutions 
a minute, in other words, unless the train is going 15 miles an 
hour (for the dynamo makes four revolutions for each revolution 
of the carriage axle), it is not producing sufficient electricity to 
overbalance that already stored up. Accordingly what is known 
as a resistance coil is provided, through which the electricity 
is diverted when the train first starts. Assoon as it has reacheda 
sufficient speed, an automatic switch cuts out the resistance coil 
and switches the accumulators into the circuit, to be again cut 
out automatically as soon as the speed of the train slackens again, 

Each compartment of the train has two small incandescent 
lights fixed inside the ordinary lamps ; and the two lights are on 
two independent circuits, so that if the one goes out the other 
remains alight. So far the system has only been applied to some 
of the suburban “ block ” trains, which are composed from year's 
end to year’s end of the same carriages. In them not only the 
dynamos but also the whole of the accumulators are in the 
guard’s van. But at the present time one of the East Coast 
trains is also being fitted, and then of course it will be necessary 
to fix accumulators in each carriage (under the seats or else 
where), to keep the light going from the time the carriage leaves 
the train at Edinburgh till it rejoins it, after a run to Dundee or 
Aberdeen and back. Railway passengers can only wish well to 
an enterprise which may finally put an end (in main line trains 
at least) to the antediluvian and filthy oil-lamps. So far of 
course it is only an experiment ; but the cost will ultimately, it 
is hoped, be less than that of any other system. The weight, 
however, about three tons per train, is a somewhat serious 
consideration. 

Railway passengers owe a debt of gratitude to the Great 
Northern. No line has been harder hit by the prevailing 
depression. Severely as the manufacturers have suffered, 
agriculturists have suffered more severely still, and nowhere 
more than on the heavy lands of Lincolnshire. And Lincol- 
shire, in which the Company has over a hundred stations, is 
almost a Great Northern preserve. But the Great Northern, 
instead of yielding to fate as it well might have done, has striven 
to the utmost of its power to create new traffic, where the old 
has failed it, not only by improving stations and rolling stock, 
but actually by adding to and accelerating its already admirable 


service of trains. W. M. ACworTH. 
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Land and Tithes. 


BEFORE the Government measure relating to tithes has received 
the full discussion which awaits it in the Lower, if not in the 
Upper House of Parliament, it is desirable to consider the 
position in which the question was left after the abandonment of 
the Bill of last Session, and the extent to which it involves—and 
is involved in—the whole subject of the condition of the 
agricultural community. 

At and after the passing of the legislation of 1846, it was 
impressed upon the agriculturists by the Free-trade politicians 
of the day that their remedy for depreciation of prices would be 
found in better farming, the grubbing of useless hedges, the 
throwing together of small fields, and such an absorption of 
small farms into large as would cause the application to the land 
of a larger amount of capital, and make as great an area as 
possible available for the growth of the food of the people. 
To-day, however, the tale is entirely of a different character. 
Small farms, allotments, and the multiplication of owners, are 
the specifics recommended to our notice and pressed upon us for 
adoption. Still, whether we are to maintain our present system, 
or to aim by legislative enactments at the increase of the 
number of persons who shall own the land which they cultivate, 
there remains the absolute necessity of considering those 
burdens upon the land which, unlike rent, are not imposed by 
voluntary agreement, but by Acts of Parliament, and the 
existence of which overweigh, and will continue to overweigh 
the agriculturist, whether he be owner or occupier, in his 
competition with the foreigner. The heaviest of these burdens 
is undoubtedly the tithe rent-charge, and it is impossible to 
exclude this from consideration under the twofold plea which is 
sometimes made—first, that it is acharge which comes before rent ; 
and secondly, that it falls upon the landowner, who cannot justly 
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complain, because he bought his land for less money on aczount 
of the existence of this charge. The first plea of course opens 
up the whole question of the origin and nature of tithes, with 
which I will presently deal in as brief a compass as the subject 
will allow. The second plea is one which has never appeared to 
me to be of any real weight. People who bought land liable to 
tithes previous to the Commutation Act of 1836 doubtless paid 
less. on account of the existence of tithes than if the land had 
been tithe-free. In the same way, those who bought land when 
legislation maintained a certain price for its produce paid more 
than they would have paid if no such legislation had been in 
existence. Surely when circumstances have so changed that 
the burden of the charge with which the land was bought has 
become very much heavier than at the time of purchase, it is a 
perfectly legitimate action on the part of the purchaser to seek 
to lighten that burden which, through no fault of his own, has 
become more onerous than he could have anticipated. To the 
ordinary observer, the charge appears to rest upon a legislative 
enactment, just as it was upon a similar enactment that the 
purchaser relied when he purchased his land, and which justified 
his belief that he would obtain a fair return from his investment. 
Now that the enactment which protected him has been repealed, 
why should he scruple to seek the repeal or modification of that 
which imposes upon him the burden which he can no longer 
easily sustain ? 

A very learned critic of the views which I have expressed 
upon this subject declares that the Commutation Act of 1836 
was “a bargain made for all time.” This seems to me rathera 
presumptuous way of speaking of Parliamentary legislation, the 
endurance of which must in the very order of things be uncertain, 
and the fitness of which to the circumstances of the day may 
and must vary according to changes which cannot be foreseen 
even by the wisest of human beings. The Commutation Act 
was passed at a time when tithes had for sundry reasons 
become increasingly unpopular, and, if it effected anything at all 
it certainly established the right of Parliament to deal with the 
subject, and created a precedent which at this time of day 
cannot be set aside. Indeed, the contention that the Act of 
1836 stands upon our statute-book as a solemn ordinance which 
must never be altered, is one which has virtually been thrown 
over by the present Prime Minister himself, who has during the 
past Session introduced a measure which proposed to alter that 
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Act in some material particulars. It is in consequence of that 
measure, and of my strong conviction that it only touched the 
fringe of a question which must shortly be dealt with in a more 
comprehensive spirit, that I am now seeking to call attention to 
some of the facts which do not seem to me to be fully under- 
stood or appreciated by those whom they concern. That these 
facts have not been long since prominently brought before the 
public eye may be held by some persons to show that the title 
of the Anglican Church to tithes is one which cannot be 
questioned, and that there is no room for complaint either as to 
their incidence or their amount. I confess that I draw a wholly 
different inference. I think that it only shows the loyalty of the 
great body of landowners to their Church, and their recognition 
of the benefit conferred upon the people by the residence of the 
parochial clergy in their midst. So long as farming proved to 
be a tolerably remunerative business, those who owned and 
occupied the land of England were well content that the Church 
should have her tenths, or that equivalent which Parliament had 
secured to her by the commutation of tithes. But not only has 
farming, save under very exceptional circumstances, ceased to 
be remunerative, but in many cases the sum levied in respect of 
tithes exceeds the rent, and has become a burden too grievous 
to be borne upon agricultural shoulders. It is under these 
circumstances that riotous disturbances have recently taken 
place in Wales, and that in some other parts of the country a 
disinclination has been evinced to pay the tithe rent-charge in 
its present amount. 

In order to remedy the evil, Lord Salisbury introduced the 
measure to which I have alluded, and in so doing, necessarily 
directed the public mind to the whole question of the origin and 
incidence of tithes. For a measure by which it was sought to 
Strengthen the position of the tithe-owner, to impose for the first 
time a personal liability upon the tithe-payer, and to alter, in an 
essential particular, the process for the recovery of the tithe rent- 
charge, naturally set men’s minds to consider the nature and 
amount of the impost in respect of which such legislation was 
proposed. The very fact of the proposal being made, con- 
clusively proved that, in the opinion of the Prime Minister, no 
Sacred bargain “for all time” had been made in 1836, and 
showed, moreover, his recognition of the right of Parliament to 
deal with the question. Inasmuch, however, as that right has 
been practically challenged by various speakers and writers, it is 
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well to look a little more closely into the matter before dealing 
further with Lord Salisbury’s abandoned measure. In so doing, 
I have no intention of diving down into remote periods of the 
history of the world, of discussing the customs of the Jews 
with respect to tithes, and of wearying my readers with 
elaborate quotations to prove or disprove some historical or 
legal position which, after all, may have little to do with the 
present state and aspect of the question. It appears to be 
beyond doubt that the view taken by those who contend that the 
State never had any control over tithes, is so far correct, that 
there never was any general endowment of the Church with 
tithes by the State—in other words, that tithes cannot be ac- 
counted to have been in their origin anything in the nature of a 
State fund allotted to the Church. The truth would seem to be 
that, so far as England is concerned, tithes were paid by the 
owners of the soil and others in response to the teaching of 
the Church, that a moral obligation existed which rendered 
that payment incumbent upon them. Then, little by little, 
the practice of that moral obligation grew into a custom, 
received the sanction of the civil power, and became prac- 
tically a legal obligation which was not disputed. There is 
here, however, an observation to be made which bears very 
materially upon the right understanding of the case with which 
we are dealing. Upon the fact that tithes in their origin were 
not a State fund, but were paid by individuals in discharge of 
a moral obligation, a large school of English Churchmen 
base the claim of the Church, apart from the State, to the 
ownership of these tithes, and speak of any legislative action, 
which might alter the incidence or diminish the amount of 
tithes, as robbery and spoliation. But the moment we dispute 
or deny the right of the State in this respect, a further question 
inevitably arises as to the Church itself, in consequence of whose 
teaching tithes were originally paid as a moral obligation. In 
his ‘Defence of the Church,’ published in 1886, Lord Selborne 
vehemently asserts and maintains the continuity of the Anglican 
Church, and her consequent right to the property bestowed by 
the faithful for Church purposes prior to the Reformation. In 
support of this contention, he cites various disputes which 
took place before the reign of Henry VIII., between Kings of 
England and Popes, the latter claiming greater authority than 
the former were disposed to allow, and endeavours to prove that 
the National Church organization in England was to a great 
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extent independent of Rome. But without contravening one 
single historical statement of the eminent man to whose 
argument I am adverting, I would make one observation 
which appears to me to show that the argument is somewhat 
beside the question. It is quite true that there may have been 
a legal continuity in the Anglican Church. The organization 
remained, the national character was made more national than 
ever, and a considerable part of her ritual and doctrine was 
preserved. But resting as she did upon her nationality, instead 
of as before upon her catholicity, and having abjured the 
authority of the Pope in order to submit herself wholly to the 
King, it is impossible to pretend that she remained, either in 
authority or in teaching, the same Church as that to which the 
faithful of past ages had contributed their offerings. It is 
probable that many of these offerings would never have been 
made to a Church which repudiated the supremacy of the then 
universally acknowledged head of the Christian Church upon 
earth, It is certain that a large proportion of such offerings 
were specially made in order that masses might be said for the 
souls of the departed donors, and these would surely have been 
withheld from any Church which forbade prayers for the dead, 
and held masses to be “blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits.” If the Anglican Church has no other right to the 
tithes which were originally granted for such purposes than the 
voluntary bequest of the granters, it would appear that it is 
neither more nor less than a claim to retain property granted 
under certain conditions after the conditions have been ex- 
pressly repudiated. 

It appears, therefore, sufficiently plain that, inasmuch as the 
claim rests upon a line of argument which can only be supported 
by ignoring the intentions of the donors and repudiating the 
moral obligation which was incurred by the acceptance of the 
gift, the Anglican Church will do better to rest her title to 
tithes, as well as to other Church property, upon some more 
valid and defensible foundation. She will be far safer in placing 
her reliance upon that legislative action of the State which is her 
real charter. The history of the Church in England before the 
reign of Henry VIII. is comparatively obscure, but at and from 
that period it is sufficiently easy of comprehension. It is an 
error, tolerably common, to suppose that the Reformation which 
divorced England from the general union of Christendom was 
caused by specific and well-considered differences upon points 
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of religious doctrine. It is true enough that such differences 
existed in England, as in other countries, and that they were 
pushed to the front wherever they could be usefully paraded 
and employed. But any one who attempts to divest himself of 
religious prejudice on one side or on the other, and to approach 
the history of the question in a spirit of fairness and im. 
partiality, will probably come to the conclusion that there were 
three special causes which mainly brought about the Refor- 
mation in England. First, the interference of the Popes with 
the affairs of this country, in a manner which was resented as 
being the interference, not of a spiritual authority, but of a 
foreign prince ; secondly, the Anglo-Saxon dislike of priestly 
power and privilege ; and, thirdly, the vast quantity of land 
which had become vested in ecclesiastical hands. The existence 
of these three reasons afforded a favourable opportunity for the 
development of the policy of a king who had viewed with 
jealousy the power and wealth of the Church, and who managed 
with great success to diminish the one and appropriate to his 
own purposes the greater part of the other. The power which 
was exercised by King Henry VIII. and his Parliament in 
dissolving monasteries and seizing upon the property of the 
Church, was a power exercised by the State against and in 
defiance of the Church, so far as the latter had a separate 
existence from the State. But upon the exercise of the same 
power the remoulded Anglican Church has ever since depended 
for her peacefu! possession of tithes and other property ; and 
the Tithe Act of 1535, providing for the payment of tithes 
“according to the ecclesiastical laws and ordinances of the 
Church of England,” plainly asserted the right of Parliament to 
deal with the tithe question, and afforded a precedent for all 
subsequent legislation upon the subject. 

It appears to me to be impossible to maintain the claim of 
the Anglican Church to tithes, save upon the ground that the 
authority of Parliament has conferred them upon her; and if 
this be admitted, the right of Parliament to deal further with the 
matter appears to follow as a matter of course. In the present 
state of agricultural affairs, this right has become a duty which 
cannot be evaded, and which is not to be satisfied by such 
legislation as has been attempted during the last Session of 
Parliament. The burden being one which falls upon the land of 
the country, is not lightened by the endeavour to fix its payment 
more directly upon the owner, and to make the occupier believe 
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that he has nothing to complain of, as if it were possible that 
two men should enter into partnership in any business without 
both of them sharing in the outgoings as well as the incomings 
of that business. Nor must it ever be forgotten that a very 
large portion of English land is in the possession of small 
owners, farming their own land, upon whom in any case the 
burden falls directly, and whose position would only have been 
altered for the worse by the legislation which proposed to make 
them personally liable for the payment of the tithe rent-charge, 
for which, under the present law, liability only attaches to their 
property upon the land in respect of which the rent-charge is 
due. The truth is, that whilst our legislators are beating about 
the bush, and discussing how to overcome the difficulties of the 
moment, they ignore the fact that the whole question of tithes 
has become altered by the enormous change which has come 
over the country since their first institution. During the earlier 
period of our history, land constituted the principal part of the 
property of the kingdom, and it was from the owners of land 
that taxation was naturally and necessarily drawn. But at the 
present moment land, relatively to the rest of the country, 
occupies an entirely different position, and it is neither just nor 
possible to tax it after the same fashion. If it is conceded that 
it is right and desirable to maintain an Established National 
Church, surely that Church should be supported from the 
general revenues of the country, and not by means of a tax upon 
one particular species of property. This is a proposition which 
few English Churchmen will deny, but it is always encountered 
by a statement that public opinion would not suffer such an 
alteration of the present system. This, at least, I understood to 
be Lord Salisbury’s meaning when he stated in the House of 
Lords that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would find it 
impossible to entertain any such proposition. But this, after all, 
is nothing more nor less than to say that the people of England 
do not desire to maintain an Established Church, or, at all 
events, do not care sufficiently about it to allow it to be sup- 
Ported by the national purse, though they may tolerate it as long 
as it does not require such support. There can be no valid 
teason why the banker, the merchant, the shipowner, the mine 
Proprietor, the brewer, and all other taxable individuals, should 
ot support the Established Church just as much as the owner of 
Jand ; and if public opinion will not suffer this to be done, or if 
Mo statesman is found bold enough to test public opinion upon 
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the question, the ultimate alternative is Disestablishment and 
Disendowment in the near future. 

Of course it will be immediately and indignantly said that I 
am advocating the “robbery” of the Church for the benefit of 
the owners of land, and that the suggestion of her support from 
general taxation is not one of a practical character. The latter 
statement is very probably true, fatal though it be to the idea of 
the permanence of the Establishment. As to “ robbery,” there 
may be something to be said upon both sides, When Pope 
Gregory the Great answered St. Augustine’s inquiry as to the 
proper distribution of the offerings of the faithful, he indicated 
their division into four parts: one for the Bishop, one for the 
poor, a third for the maintenance of the clergy, and the fourth 
for the repair of the fabric of the Church. Lord Selborne, 
whilst denying that this division was the custom in England, is 
obliged to admit that “different usages prevailed in different 
parts of western Christendom ;” and himself bears witness to 
the fact that “in the Church of Rome, and those to which it gave 
the rule,’ there was this “customary division into four parts.” 
Lord Selborne gives elaborate reasons for his contention that 
this was not the practice in England, adducing as the last and 
most conclusive reason for his belief that inthe Acts of Queen 
Elizabeth for the relief of the poor, no allusion is made to tithes 
as being in any way chargeable with this relief ; whereas if this 
had been so, tithes “must certainly have been the first fund to 
which the Legislature would have resorted.” I confess that this 
does not appear to me to follow. There is no doubt that the 
clergy, before the Reformation, were the great relievers of the 
poor. It is very possible that the share of tithes given through 
the clergy to the poor was so given without the enactment of 
any particular law, but in pursuance of early custom, and in 
obedience to the original advice of Pope Gregory to St 
Augustine. It is tolerably certain that, at the time of the 
spoliation and appropriation of the property of the Church by 
King Henry VIII. the poor were great sufferers, for they had 
been relieved by the religious societies which the reforming King 
swept away, and whose property he applied to other purposes 
than those of charity. It is far from impossible that at that 
time, and previously to the Dissolution of the monasteries, there 
had been a desire on the part of the clergy that their aid to the 
poor should be considered rather in tke light of a free gift than 
the discharge of a guasi legal obligation. And so it may well 
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have come about that, in the provision for the general relief of 
the poor by the Statutes of Queen Elizabeth, it was deemed 
more convenient and expedient to place the charge upon the 
parishioners, without any reference to the question of tithes, 
which already bore a fair share of the duty about to be imposed 
upon other property. 

It is, however, a point which should be borne in mind through- 
out this discussion that one of two things is true beyond all 
doubt and dispute. If, as Lord Selborne contends, there was 
no such division of English tithes into four parts, nor even a 
tripartite division, after the bishops had been otherwise provided 
for, it follows that the clergy had a greater share of the tithes 
than their brethren in other parts of western Christendom, of 
which no special proof can be shown, and of which it would be 
difficult to show the cause and origin. If, on the other hand, 
as has been maintained by writers of authority, this division 
existed in England as elsewhere, it as certainly follows that the 
funds originally devoted to four purposes have gradually come 
to be applied only to one—z.e., the maintenance of the clergy, and 
that the land has been charged a second time over, in the shape 
of poor rates, for the relief of the poor. No one can with justice 
deny that the enormous weight of taxation which the land has 
to bear at the present time has greatly diminished its value, and 
unless we are to see a gradual increase of the amount which is 
yearly going out of cultivation, some step must speedily be taken. 
Of course the amount of tithes required for the support of a 
celibate priesthood was less than is demanded on behalf of the 
married clergy of the Anglican Church, and no one can contend 
either that the latter are overpaid, or that their duties are not 
discharged, as a rule, with exemplary and conscientious fidelity. 
But in truth the present question is not one, as is sometimes 
assumed, between the clergy and the landowners, nor is there 
any unwillingness on the part of the latter to contribute their 
fair quota towards the support of the Church established by law 
in this country. The question is one between the particular 
class of property called land and all the other property of the 
country, and the point to be decided is whether that particular 
class of property, having deteriorated in value, and being over- 
burdened with taxation, is to be still further deteriorated by the 
tefusal of the Legislature either to remove or to equalise the 
burden under which it lies. 

Nothing is more common or more easy than to abuse land- 
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owners, and the possession of land is so much desired, that 
those who have it not are often moved with envy against those- 
who possess it, and regard them as favoured and privileged 
persons who ought cheerfully to endure any amount of taxation, 
in return for their happy position. The facts of the case, 
however, are too strong for those superficial observers and 
shallow politicians. Even if large landowners are still fair 
objects for envy, the matter before us is one which does not 
affect large landowners alone, but the large body of small 
owners scattered throughout the country. This body is much 
larger than is generally believed. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
stated last year, in the House of Lords, that “out of 58,000 
persons who paid tithes to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
37,000, or nearly two-thirds, were owners.” It must, moreover, 
be remembered that the desirability of largely increasing the 
number of those “small owners” has of late been persistently 
urged upon Parliament, and if such should be the result of 
legislation, or of voluntary arrangements made by those who 
believe in its practicability, every additional small owner will be 
another man to scrutinise, object to, and, if possible, reduce the 
burden of taxation to which land is subject. Sooner or later the 
Legislature will have to face the question ; and it will not be 
solved by the simple proposal to substitute the process of the 
county court for that of distress, or declaring, by legislative 
enactment, that a charge upon the produce of the land— 
virtually upon the land itself—shall be paid by one individual. 
rathet than another. It is the land itself, and its capability 
to bear the burdens laid upon it, which must and will be 
considered. 

There is another aspect of the question, however, which. should 
not be lost sight of in the general discussion. I mean the effect 
of the present state of the question upon the position and 
efficiency of the Anglican clergy themselves. In introducing 
the measure of 1836, Lord John Russell told the House of 
Commons of that day that “the objection to tithes was daily 
increasing in strength, and that men weré becoming more and 
more unwilling to pay them.” One great object of the Com- 
mutation Act then introduced was to prevent the unseemly 
friction between the clergy and their parishioners which too 
frequently occurred, and to facilitate the collection of tithes by 
substituting a money payment for the irritating practice of 
taking the tithes in kind. The measure has apparently worked. 
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well enough in this respect until a comparatively recent period, 
but has so far failed that it is for precisely the same objects 
that Lord Salisbury’s Bill was last year laid upon the table. 
There is still friction and still irritation. The complaints have 
all come from the tithe-payers; and the most singular feature 
of the new measure was that, having been introduced in 
consequence of those complaints, it in no way sought to 
relieve or satisfy those who complained, but proposed, on the 
contrary, to give greater security to the owner and levier of the 
charge in respect to which the complaints have been made. 
On the face of it, the object of the measure was undoubtedly 
good ; and no one desires that friction should exist between the 
clergy and those among whom they labour. The probability, 
however, of this will not be removed by enacting over again 
that the owner and not the occupier shall pay the rent-charge. 
The owner has paid it all along, but for convenience sake has 
done so (where not occupying his own land), through the hands. 
of the occupier, who was always on the spot. If the occupier is 
now told that the positions are to be reversed, and that the 
charge upon the produce of his land, which he has hitherto paid, 
is to be paid through the hands of the owner, he will not be 
deceived into the belief that the charge is any the less; nor, 
indeed, will it be even apparently less to him, because the land- 
owner will probably only so far vary the agreements under 
which he now lets the land, subject to the payment of the tithe 
rent-charge by the tenant, by the insertion of a clause providing 
that “the tenant shall be responsible to his landlord for a sum 
equivalent to the annual amount” which will have to be paid in 
respect of tithe rent-charge due upon the farm. Should this 
course be forbidden by the new legislation, it will simply be 
necessary to demand additional rent, sufficient to cover the 
charge, so that the occupying tenant will gain nothing by the 
change. 

Nor is it by any means certain that “friction” would be 
avoided by the proposed change in the law. Distress for rent 
has always been found an efficacious remedy, and I may note in 
passing that, if it be true that tithes are a prior charge to rent, 
it seems not only strange, but perilous to its continuance in 
respect of rent, to propose the abolition of that law in respect of 
tithes. It must be remembered, moreover, that just because the 
levying of distress is a process very disagreeable to the occupier 
or owner who has not paid his tithe, payment is usually made in. 
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order to avoid that process, and the disorderly proceedings 
which have recently taken place have undoubtedly been, for the 
most part, intended as a protest either against the amount of 
tithe or the whole system. But a county court process is a 
different matter altogether. A recalcitrant tithe-payer may 
subject “the parson” to much annoyance and some expense 
under this process, and should he really desire to pose as a 
martyr in the cause, he has only to decline payment until the 
order of committal to prison has been signed by the county 
court judge, in order to place the tithe-owning clergyman in a 
position at once invidious and disagreeable as regards himself, 
and calculated to create further agitation alike against the 
system of tithes and the Establishment itself. A few “martyrs” 
to imprisonment for non-payment of tithes will hardly fail to 
stimulate and intensify such an agitation. Nor is it clear that 
the tithe will, after all, be recovered if the tithe-payer prefers 
imprisonment, whilst, if recovered, it will be at the expense of 
much delay and vexation. 

Lord Salisbury, however, appears to be not only convinced 
that tithes are the actual property of the Anglican Church, but 
to imagine that the Commutation Act of 1836 was a bargain 
favourable to the land, and that the rent-charge is not even now 
excessive in amount. To prove the latter statement, the Prime 
Minister, in introducing his Bill of last year, entered into a 
detailed account of the estimated value of an acre of wheat, 
which he placed at £7, the tenth of which would be 14s, an 
amount considerably above the ordinary amount per acre of the 
tithe rent-charge. In any such calculation, however, there are 
several things which must be taken into account. In the first 
place, although Lord Salisbury declares that the tithe is by right 
the tenth of the produce of the land, irrespective of the cost of 
cultivation, such a mode of arriving at the value to be legiti- 
mately demanded can hardly be supported upon any just and 
equitable principle. This might have been well enough in the 
earlier ages of our history, when we had to deal with a compara- 
tively virgin soil, and when the cost of cultivation was small in 
comparison with that which is necessary under the altered state 
ofagriculture in ourdays. It has been stated that at the present 
time, in order to obtain the £7 from an acre of wheat, an expen 
diture approximating to £6 has probably been incurred. If 
therefore, the profit of the producer has been reduced to some- 
thing under 3os., the demand of 14s. would at once hand over 
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not one-tenth, but more than one-half of that profit to the tithe- 
owner. In the next place, tithe has always been held to be the 
tenth of the gross produce of the land: the 47 of which Lord 
Salisbury speaks is the money value of the harvested produce, 
without any deductions for the expense of harvesting, and much 
more than the tithe-owner would have received if, as under the 
old law, he had had to harvest the produce for himself, and 
convert it into money as best he could. 

There is a third matter for consideration, which appears to me 
to have been singularly overlooked both by Lord Salisbury and 
by many other speakers and writers upon this subject. The 
calculation of the proper amount of tithe rent-charge to be 
placed upon an acre of arable land is based upon the value of an 
acre of wheat. Now wheat is supposed to be the most remune- 
rative of ordinary crops. Every practical farmer knows perfectly 
well that upon any ordinary farm only about one-fourth of the 
arable land can be annually cropped with wheat. If therefore 
the return received from an acre of wheat is taken as the basis 
of calculation for fixing the tithe rent-charge upon all the arable 
land of the farm, it follows that the average of the amount so 
fixed comes out at a figure much exceeding the value of the 
whole produce. Wheat, barley, and oats were the three crops 
of which the Commutation Act took account, and these three, in 
any given year, would occupy on an average only about one- 
half of the arable land on a farm, the rest of the quantity being 
devoted to fallow and to the growth of other crops, of less value 
tothe producer. It will at once be seen that Lord Salisbury’s 
basis of calculation bears hardly upon the land, and cannot be 
accepted without qualification and revision. Great complaint, 
moreover, has been made of the system under which the 
averages are taken upon which the annual value of the tithe 
rent-charge is determined. The worst part of the crop—that 
which the farmer does not send to market (commonly called 
the “tail wheat ”)—is not brought into the calculation, which is 
therefore based upon data which work against the land and put 
ahigher value upon the rent-charge than should be the case if 
the whole crop were taken into account. The agriculturists of 
England, under present circumstances, will certainly not indorse 
Lord Salisbury’s opinion that the “ bargain ” made in 1836 was, 
and continues to be, a “good one” for the land, and if the 
present Government can see no way of lightening the burden 
except an exhortation to the sufferers to recognize that they are 
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only paying the Church her just dues, the inevitable result wil] 
be that the justice of those dues will be rudely called in 
question, and the contest will be fought out in the very near 
future. 

In fact, whatever may be thought and argued with respect to 
the origin and history of tithes, and whatever view may be taken 
of the settlement effected in 1836, no one can doubt that the 
whole question must before long be brought under parliamentary 
consideration. If the State desires to have the land of the 
country properly cultivated, that land, irrespective of the ques- 
tion of its tenure by large or small proprietors, must not be left 
to bear the burden of taxation which, in the face of unrestricted 
foreign competition, renders its tillage unremunerative, and 
consequently throws it out of cultivation. If the State desires 
that religion should be, as heretofore, established in the country, 
let the national purse support the National Church, supple 
menting the funds already in the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and the endowments already in the possession 
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of ecclesiastical authorities. Let all lands in lay hands, and all 
other property, contribute to this national object, in their fair 
proportion with other property, and let the clergy be paid out of 
a general fund, and removed at once from all contentions with 
parishioners, and all questions of distraint, county court process, 
or other contrivances, with which, in the receipt of their well- f 
earned incomes, they should have no more to do than the . 
officers of the army and navy. So long as they are the minis- P 
ters of a Church incorporated with the State, and the recipients - 
of stipends paid under the authority of the State, those stipends I 
should be paid as regularly and as certainly as if they were civil 
servants of the State, and they should be paid out of State th 
funds, and not by a charge upon one kind of property alone 
As regards her ritual, her government, nay, her very doctrine, r 
the Anglican Church has submitted to the State, and depends : 
upon State courts, which may be under the presidency and Pe 
direction of her avowed enemies. If the Church chooses tue 
accept and maintain this position, let her at least enjoy the rec 
benefit of her submission to State control. Let her clergy be Pas 
paid by the State, fairly and equitably, according to the work ti 
1 





required from them, and let them no longer be vexed, and theit 
efficiency impaired, by being thrown into unseemly conflict and 
litigation with those who, under a different system, 

probably be their best supporters. r BRABOURNE | 
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“You’vE come to Ireland at a warm time,” was one of the first 
observations made to me after I landed in Dublin. Snow was 
falling briskly at the time, and the mercury was four degrees 
below the freezing-point. It was an expressive metaphor for all 
that. The first indication of a rise in temperature was in the 
salon of the hotel at which I arrived, where there are two 
coloured maps of Ireland ; the one a Parliamentary map, showing 
from white up to red the Loyalist and Nationalist portions of 
Ireland; the other an “Agrarian Crimes map,” with the area 
coloured dark red over which crime and “ disturbances ” prevail, 
Parnellite majorities and the maxima of crime being made to 
coincide. On a table by the sa/on door are piles of pamphlets 
published by the Loyal and Patriotic Union, bearing such titles 
as “Reasons why Britons should oppose Home Rule,” “An 
Irish Priest glorying in the Phoenix Park murders,” “ Outrage 
and the National League,” &c. A line over the table suggests 
that “visitors may take some and give them to friends.” 

Iasked the way to Upper Sackville Street of a workman. He 
replied that he didn’t know such a street, although we were then 
distant from it about fifty yards. Presently I asked another, 


* I went to Ireland with what it is the fashion to call “an open mind,” 
carrying introductions both from the Loyal and Patriotic Union, and from 
two eminent members of the Nationalist party. These secured me a kind 
reception everywhere, and an apparently frank expression of cpinion from 
men on both sides. It is not in five weeks, however, or in ‘five months, 
that a stranger, on the facts or fictions presented to him, could found an 
opinion worth having on the complicated problems which Ireland presents. 
This humble contribution to the literature of the struggle aims at nothing 
more than a careful report of a portion of what I heard, and a description of 
Some things that I saw. Everywhere the staple of conversation was the 
same, except among “loyalists” and boycotted persons; rents, prices, 

lords, grievances, and what may be expected from the English De- 
mocracy.—I. L. B. 
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and with a very surly manner he replied, “ There’s no such 
street in Dublin.” Thus foiled, I went into a shop, and was told 
that the broad and handsome street I was then in was legally 
named Sackville Street, and was so inscribed at the street 
corners, but that it is Mationalistically known as O’Connell Street, 
and a few doors higher up a prominent board over two windows 
is painted in conspicuous letters “ National League, 43 O'Connell 
Street,” and the League paper bears the same address, In 
Waterford, National aspiration has changed Beresford Street 
into Parnell Street, and I think one may label an-Irishman a 
Nationalist or a Loyalist by the use of one name or the other. 
I may remark that though the offices of the National League are 
in a‘handsome street, they do not look answerable for any very 
extravagant expenditure. The long public room has a desk 
running down the middle, behind which are a small table and 
chair, Over the fireplace is a coloured lithograph of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, row above row. The only other adorn- 
ment is a clever sketch entitled “ Victory of the Plan” (of 
Campaign). Behind this is the sanctum of Mr. Timothy 
Harrington, M.P., but on the day of my visit he was standing his 
trial at Tralee. The courteous clerks are too “seedy” in their 
appearance to suggest high salaries. One of them took some 
trouble to get me the geographical information which I asked 
for. Seeing a note in my hand with the signature of a popular 
leader of the Nationalist party upon it, he remarked, “that name 
would carry you all over Ireland,” (possibly he had forgotten 
Ulster!) with an enthusiasm of tone which recalled a remark 
made to me by Mr. Justin M‘Carthy before I left England, 
“You have no conception of the enthusiastic devotion of the 
Irish people to the leaders of the National movement. It is 
akin to the devotion of the Italians to Garibaldi.” In my 
subsequent journey I had abundant proof of this, and even the 
poorest cabins, if they had no other adornment, possessed portraits 
of Parnell, W. O’Brien, and John Dillon. The plain rooms at 
“43 O’Connell Street” are singularly interesting, of course, as 
being the headquarters of what is or has been the actual govern- 
ment of the greater part of Roman Catholic Ireland, and which 
now stands committed to a conflict with the British Government, 
the permanent issue of which is doubtful. 

“Warm times” soon impressed themselves upon me. As 
a stranger, I was taken in hand, and tutored and coached, 
and crammed with facts, or what were intended as such, 
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chiefly by Unionists ; but on two occasions I spent an evening 
with a very brilliant barrister, a native of the South of 
Ireland, a strong Nationalist and Home Ruler, but not a 
Parnellite, and more severe in his criticisms of the compact 
eighty-six, and more scathing in his contempt for what he 
termed “their pure selfishness,” than anybody I met. This man 
is brilliant, vivid, eloquent, impassioned in conversation, an 
ardent Celt, with much of the mournful genius of his race, and 
a Catholic. An Irish Parliament, with complete control over 
Irish affairs, and with a delegation to Westminster to vote on 
Imperial topics, to abolish “ Landlordism,” to parcel out the land 
in farms of thirty acres, not to permit any man now or hereafter 
to own more land than he can cultivate, and a graduated income- 
tax, are his panacea for Ireland. “To trust Ireland,” he believes, 
would save her. When the prosperity of Ulster was spoken of, 
he said, “ They shot the landlords there in good time ;” and 
going on to speak of a part of Tipperary which is prosperous, 
he accounted for it by saying, “They shot some landlords, and 
the rest were scared into giving fixity of tenure!” In plain 
English, he meant that the terrorizing of landlords had brought 
about that equitable adjustment of rent in these regions which is 
now being sought under the Land Act of 1887, 

From Dublin one mercilessly cold afternoon I went to 
Drogheda, a prosperous town of 14,000 people, with a number 
of excellent shops, a foundry, chemical works, linen and cotton 
factories, giving a large amount of employment. In addition 
there is.a large cattle trade by steamer. The number of 
drink shops is enormous. Though the town is prosperous, the 
streets are badly kept and very dirty. The best inn, in its 
winter plight, consisted of dusty rooms, damp beds, uneasy 
chairs, and draughty floors, I asked for the coffee-room. They 
said that it would be full of men drinking, so I walked about the 
busy, miry streets till it was dark and I was tired. Then I 
found not that there was drinking in the coffee-room, but that 
there was no fire in it. The next morning I wished to take a 
car to the Massarene Estates, the most northern district to which 
the Plan of Campaign had reached. At the bar they had told 
me that it was three miles—at 6d. a mile, 1s. 6¢. When I asked 
what I should have to pay for a car, the man at the hotel 
unblushingly said 10s. I replied that I should walk, on which 
he followed me, saying, “How much do you wish to give for 
4 car?” to which I answered, “ The fair price, neither more nor 
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less,” and departed at a rapid pace,’ leaving him disconsolate, | 
may at once say that my expedition was an abortive one, for | 
passed Father Rock, whom I went to see, on the road without 
knowing it. I had heard from the editor of the Drogheda 
Independent, who indulged in very strong language concerning 
“landlordism,” that Lord Massarene was neither a harsh nor an 
absentee landlord, and gathered that the dispute between him 
and his tenantry might have been compromised through the 
agency of one priest, but that a crisis was brought about through 
the advice and unyielding attitude of another, an Extremist. 

I had quite expected to get a lift, but failed, as every vehicle 
on the road, and I met over 150, was going into Drogheda, 
carrying Mr. Smith Barry’s tenantry to pay their rents. After 
walking up a long street of thatched, whitewashed cottages of 
two rooms each, a. comfortable arrangement that I have since 
seen in Waterford and elsewhere, I had a delightful walk of 
two and a half hours through the open country. The sky was 
cloudless, and the frosty air felt and smelt like that of the 
prairies. Pretty, hilly country it is, dotted plentifully with small 
whitewashed homesteads, with thatched roofs and neat out- 
buildings, with a sprinkling of larger farms, a pleasant, trim, 
prosperous, and even thrifty-looking region, gates and dikes in 
good order, hedges higher and more ragged than in the 
Lothians, but very little on the surface to find fault with. 

The carts made a long procession, the majority drawn by 
short-legged, compact, streng ponies about fourteen hands high, 
a few by mules, and a great many by sleek, comely, fast-trotting 
asses. The peasants were comely and well clothed, and looked, 
like their beasts, well fed. On reaching Monasterboice, notorious 
for its richly-carved cross, I found that there was no inn, and no 
possibility on that particular day of getting a conveyance. | 
was most kindly received in a cottage embowered in roses, on 
which rose-buds were still lingering, and heard a version of the 
news of the neighbourhood from my hosts. As to the evictions, 
they said that the people blamed not the landlord, but a new 
agent. Two of the evicted tenants had been put in as caretakers 
at 1d. per week; the rest were provided for by the National 
League, and Emergency-men had been put into their houses. 
The matter, they said, had been managed on behalf of ‘the Jand- 
lord by the Property Defence Association. They could not, oF 
would not, tell me of any special hardships: They thought that 
rents were too high for the times, and that they were only paid 
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with help from relations in America, or by the wages of the 
farmers’ daughters, many of whom work in the factories in 
Drogheda. Their cottage was an example of cleanliness, 
comfort, and homely decoration. 

When I returned to Drogheda after this most pleasant walk 
through a part of what may be termed Hibernia Felix, I found 
that the room in which the rent-audit was going on was the 
only room with a fire in it, so I spent an hour there. The rent- 
taking was a strictly commercial transaction. The manner of 
the tenants was sullen and ungracious ; that of the agent sharp 
and imperious. There were no courtesies or pleasantries, and, 
above all, no dinner, that genial accompaniment of a “rent- 
audit” in England. Still, it was a satisfaction to see about two 
hundred farmers able to pay rent in these bad times, even if the 
abatement was, as was said, twenty-five per cent. A well-dressed, 
good-looking young man took the money, intrenched behind a 
barrier of dining-tables. The crowd of tenants—broad-shouldered, 
sturdy, warmly-dressed men, with a few women among them 
—crowded one on another, some on tiptoe, some sitting or 
kneeling on tables and chairs, growling at being kept waiting, 
all anxious to get their receipts and go home, as the night was 
closing in. 

The railroad from Dublin to Arklow passes through lovely 
country, and I saw the “sweet vale of Ovoca” glorified by a 
sunset in which the sky was one rippled crimson sea. In that 
vale, Avondale, Mr. Parnell’s house, on an. eminence, is a con- 
spicuous object. Two men in the car took off their hats as they 
passed it. I travelled third class, having found myself always 
solitary in first-class cars, and heard ceaseless talk of rents, 
prices of cattle, landlords, and “the times.” The third-class cars 
are usually quite destitute of comfort, and very dirty. On my 
Arklow journey they were so cold, that the snow brought in by 
the passengers did not melt. The presence of two constables of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary on every railway platform when 
a train stops is a matter of course, and I have rarely travelled 
in a train in which there was not a detachment of these superb- 
looking men, with carbines and bayonets, going on duty. This 
ubiquitousness of armed men suggests security or insecurity, 
according to a man’s views of the “state of things.” 

I reached Arklow at dusk, and walked over the crisp snow to 
the long street, which begins at the top of a hill, on which are 
@ barrack, and an ivy-mantled fragment of the old castle on a 
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rock above the Ovoca, and ends on the level of the sea, and 
near it. A forlorn, decayed, dirty street it is, of small shops and 
innumerable groggeries. Here, for the only time, I encountered 
beggars, or rather people begged of me—dirty, thinly-clad, poor- 
looking women, who asked for “coppers, for the love of the 
Blessed Virgin.” At the small inn they could not receive me— 
it was being painted ; but they directed me to “ respectable 
lodgings” near the end of the street, where a road turns off and 
crosses the Ovoca by a bridge of nineteen arches just above the 
harbour. I found the very poorest of small shops, with two or 
three of the very poorest of customers in it. The widow who 
keeps it is frank and comely. I asked her charge for a room, 
“Sixpence,” she replied, “and you'll get it to yourself’—a 
cheering bit of information. She lets lodgings to extra police- 
men, but draws the line when they come to carry out evictions, 
In the little room behind the shop, unpromising and poverty- 
stricken, two fishermen were smoking over the fire, and three 
men who work in Mr. Parnell’s quarry, which supplies Dublin 
with paving-stones, Presbyterians from Ulster, who lodge in the 
house, my hostess said, were having tea. I had mine, served 
with hearty good will ; but as there was not room for us all to 
sit down at once, I walked up the long depressing street and 
called on Dr. Dillon, the C. C. of Arklow, who gave me a 
very courteous reception. This priest, well known as an 
Extremist, was sitting in a comfortable room with a good fire, 
an Irish terrier called John Morley, an original and obtrusive 
character, on the hearth, many books, chiefly philological, a 
Madonna over the chimney-piece, and portraits of John Dillon 
and W. O’Brien on the walls. There were various daring 
political cartoons from United Ireland, and a picture of the 
“Tullamore Martyr” on a plank bed, with a gaoler running 
away with his clothes, and of other heroes of the League, two of 
whom Dr. Dillon said knew from experience nearly every jail im 
Ireland. He told me the story of the Brooke Estate, mentioned 
recent visits of English M.P.s who had expressed themselves 
very strongly on the tenants’ side, and anticipated in glowing 
terms the speedy downfall of “landlordism” and the triumph of 
Home Rule. 

Again I was begged of all down the dark and slippery street 
by women whose poverty was evidently real, even though the 
multitude of groggeries might partly account for it. Stil 
followed by women asking alms, I went into a dimly lighted 
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shop kept by an active member of the League, to ask if I could 
get a car for the next day. “He had no car. There were no 
cars. No, I could not get one.” He was sombre and dis- 
couraging. I showed him a letter which I had with me, and 
after feading it attentively, he said slowly, “That name 
commands our respect. You will get a car.” Late at night he 
sent word that the priest had arranged for my car for the next 
morning. 

My hostess had worked hard during my absence. She took 
me upstairs with pride to a room with several windows, all 
blocked up but one. A portrait of Mr. Parnell, a crucifix, 
a Madonna, and a coarse Ecce Homo decorated the walls. She 
was anxiously endeavouring by various contrivances to make a 
fire in a grate without a bottom, and eventually succeeded. She 
had washed the floor, which looked as if it would not dry till 
the summer, and had put very clean sheets on a very damp bed. 
The paper in nearly whole lengths hung off the walls. Every- 
thing suggested rheumatism. But kindness, frankness, and 
good-will quite atoned for these inevitables. My hostess was 
an interesting impassioned woman, with much picturesqueness 
of diction, and interested me greatly by her narrative of her 
descent into poverty. In saying what she could and could not 
do to make her living at the present time, she constantly said, 
“lL asked them,” “they allowed it,” “ they said I mustn’t do that.” 
These were principally transactions regarding policemen, so 
who the “they” are may be inferred. 

I asked if Mr. Parnell were popular in Arklow. “ Popular,” 
she said, with a shade of contempt in her voice, “ popular, why 
he’s loved like the Blessed mother of God! Why, you’d see men 
taking off their hats in the train as they pass his house. Ah,” 
she said, “the English think if we got Home Rule there’d be 
disorder in Ireland. Is Mr. Parnell the man to allow disorder ? 
He would be severe indeed. Blessed Saints! He’s but to say 
who shall sit in Parliament, and he’s put in. Aye, he is loved, 
and there’ll be no disorder when he comes to power.” 

Arklow has fifty large fishing vessels, with eight men each, 
and 100 smaller boats, and the town of over 4000 people 
depends chiefly on the fishing, which of late years has been 
unprosperous. The want of a safe harbour on a long coast line 
is a source of much loss, both of life and property. The harbour 
and its environments have a look of steady decay. 

The snow disappeared during the night, but there was no 
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change in the beauty of the weather, and the sun at times was 
nearly warm. I met my car at Dr. Dillon’s, and as another 
priest, Father O’Donnell, was going to Coolgreany, I gave him 
a seat,and he gave me his version of matters on the Brooke 
Estate. I give his own words. “There are eighty-nine tenants 
on the Brooke Estate. Of these, eighty-two adopted the Plan of 
Campaign on December 13th, 1886. Before adopting it, a depu- 
tation, consisting of the priests and some of the tenants, waited 
on the agent ” (Captain Hamilton), “respectfully asking him for 
an abatement of thirty per cent., but the agent would not even 
listen to the request, ordering us forthwith to quit the office, 
insulting the priests, and telling his solicitor, who he brought 
with him, to serve the tenants of the deputation with writs as a 
fitting response to their demand. Twelve months before, the 
tenants had written a memorial for reduction to Mr. Brooke, to 
which he did not condescend to reply. There were fifty-one 
families evicted last July, the eviction campaign lasting three 
weeks. The tenants’ deposited in the Campaign Fund 
£618 16s. 6d. less the thirty per cent. which they had asked for. 
Mr. Dillon told the landlord that if he would not come toa 
settlement three months after the adoption of the Plan, he 
would forfeit his right to a solvent cheque.” 

I have not heard the Brooke version of the affair. Father 
O’Donnell and others said that Mr. Brooke was “not a bad 
landlord, as things go;” that the estate could not be described 
as having been rack-rented, or in any sense an “extreme case.” 
Mr. Brooke is an absentee, and his agent was described as 
“harsh and arrogant,” a man more likely to embitter than 
smooth matters in times of difficulty. It was said further that 
when tenants applied to Mr. B. for manure, and in some cases 
for reasonable repairs, he met them half way. As prices fell, 
things went from bad to worse, till the fifty-one families were 
evicted from holdings from 300 acres downwards. 

After a charming drive of a few miles, through pleasant 
pastoral lands, we visited some of the “Campaign huts,” in 
which some of the evicted families are housed. These are 
solid, light, well-ventilated, two-storied, wooden houses of two, 
three, and four rooms each, with good heating and cooking 
stoves in the living rooms, and dry, level floors. No peasantry 
could be better housed ; but life must be very burdensome with 
nothing to do, and a very dubious future. One young maa 
who had taken a very active part in resisting the sheriff's officers 
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was crippled with rheumatism from the subsequent exposure, 
and a sad-looking young girl, who was suffering from hip-joint 
disease, said she was much worse from the same cause. There 
are other huts higher on the hill, and various outhouses, such as 
the priest’s stable at Ballyfadh, have been turned into comfort- 
able dwellings. We went on to the Ballyfadh Roman Catholic 
Church, which stands on the brow of a hill in a very large 
graveyard, with a truly lovely. view of hill and dale, upland and 
meadow, dotted with whitewashed farms, sleeping in blue haze 
and soft sunshine. There we met the parish priest, Father 
O'Neill, a fine-looking and prepossessing man, who prepared 
to have great power with the people. There also I had the 
good fortune to come upon about fifty of the evicted tenants, 
who had assembled to receive their monthly allowances under 
the “Plan,” a sturdy, well-dressed set of men, mostly middle- 
aged. 

The “hut” in the graveyard is occupied by a couple notorious 
amongst the evicted families for the desperate resistance they 
offered to the sheriffs men. In and about this house in con- 
versation with the people I spent the next three hours, receiving 
a heartier welcome for the sake of my nationality, than possibly 
I was entitled to for the sake of my opinions. “Oh, bless your 
soul, you’re English! The English are our best friends. It’s to 
the English we look. The English democracy, if it isn’t them 
intirely that ‘ll give us justice. Bless you for ever, for coming 
among us! May you make your bed in heaven for coming 
here !”—and many like exclamations. 

The fire was blown to red-hot heat, whisky and cake were 
nearly forced upon me—indeed, the cordiality was almost over- 
whelming. The heroes of the eviction fight were introduced to 
me in this fashion : “ This is Mr. , the biggest tenant amongst 
us, but he cast in his lot with us. This is Mrs. , a widow. 
They pulled her house down over her head, may the divil take 
their souls! This”—bringing up a pale, sad-looking young 
girl in deep mourning—“ this is the murdered Kinsella’s daughter. 
Ah, they shot him like a crow! Our martyr he is, and God 
Almighty only can revenge his blood, for the man who took aim 
athim and shot him, (may he have his bed in hell!) is protected 
by the law—yis, the law.” Then an elderly woman was 
introduced. “Her grandfather built the house, and her father 
‘added to it, and they’ve taken it from her, and they’ve left her 
without a copper in the world, and they fired fifty shots at her, 
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but God Almighty charmed her life.” And so on throughout 
the crowd, which filled the house, attracted by the fire, the 
English stranger, and the refreshments. There was one man 
not there, whom they regretted that I did not see. “A grand 
man—och, he’s a grand man intirely. He’s seen the inside of 
nearly every jail in Ireland!” Then followed a torrent of wrath 
and invective rising nearly to a scream, interspersed with 
passionate entreaties to all the powers of Heaven for vengeance 
on “the murderers and oppressors.” 

A table with a white cloth was put in front of the fire, with 
rolls of bank-notes to the amount of £180 upon it. At this the 
two priests were seated, with lists of the tenants for reference, 
and each farmer received his monthly allowance from the 
“Campaign” fund, varying from £2 to £6, an amount of spend- 
able money which some of them might rarely have possessed, 
It was received quietly. 

After this I was almost dragged into the graveyard, and the 
priests insisted on my saying a few words to the people. These 
words were wholesome, but I was certain that they could not be 
palatable, and it said much for Coolgreany courtesy that the 
people responded with three Irish cheers on the invitation of 
Father O’Neill. Miss Darcy, the fashionable-looking daughter 
of.one of the tenants, insisted on my going with her to see the 
home from which they had been evicted—a very pretty, white- 
washed farm-house of six rooms, with compact out-buildings, 
standing ona lawn-like slope, with a lovely view. As we crossed 
the soft green turf before the house, a perfect passion of grief 
overmastered and transformed this quiet, feminine girl. The 
“wrong and cruelty,” the “hellish greed” of the eviction, she 
said, had “burned into her soul.” “The house was added to 
and beautified by father and grandfather ; it was our very own 
beautiful home. No man living hadany right there. Oh, forgive 
me, I can’t help it, I did love it so—every bit cf it, and we had 
such a happy life there summer and winter ; and here we had our 
own calves, and here pigs, and then these divils came”—and 
then sobbing violently and convulsively, she tried to open the 
door. Failing in this, with an exclamation of rage she leapt 
through the window, from which the glass had been knocked 
out, and opened it from within. It wasa dismal spectacle inside. 
Relics of occupation still remained, mixed up with broken 
pottery, and fragments of furniture, shelves, and wood-work, 
smashed in the struggle. Her own room was reached by @ 
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staircase, still blocked: up by the branches and brushwood used 
to defend it. She took me up another, and we reached her. 
room, in which a few dainty traces of female occupancy still 
remained, by creeping through a stone wall, through which an 
entrance had been effected by crowbars. A big hole had also 
been made in the slated roof. “Ah,” she said, in a terrible 
passion of tears, “the brutes! the villains! it was my own dear 
room ; they couldn’t get up, and I had lime and cayenne ready 
forthem. Mother of mercy! I cannot bear it!” And she threw 
her arms wildly upwards, sobbing violently. The soft slant rays 
of the sinking sun were brightening the velvet turf below ; not a 
twig stirred, there was no sound of bird or beast. It was sad 
and beautiful.* 

Afterwards I waited an hour by the fire in “the graveyard. 
hut,” and was joined by several of the tenants. I asked one of, 
the leading men among them if he and they wanted a Parliament 
in Dublin? “Never mind, divil do I care; it’s the land we 
want. Wewantan honest living for ourselves and our children.” 
I asked another if they were all Home Rulers. “Yes, we are ; 
it’s the shortest way of getting rid of landlordism. If only 
England would give us justice! We're starving. It’s not so 
much Home Rule itself, but we don’t want to be forced to go ta 
America ; we could live here if it were not for the rent. There’s 
just sixty-three families, and only six labourers among ws; our 
sons and daughters do the work, but the landlords eat out our 
vitals.” 

I left, followed by Father O’Neill on his own car. The road 
was hilly and the turns abrupt, and had it not been for his 
advice, “Sit limp,” I should have been spun off into the ditch 
more than once. ‘That part of Wexford is most attractive, and 
owing to the profusion of evergreens and ivy, it had scarcely a 
awintry aspect. We passed through various estates on which 
the tillage was strikingly neat and careful, and all the farm-houses 
looked bright and in good repair. On these estates, the priest 





* Most people know how last July, soldiers, constabulary, and Emergency 
men were brought to Coolgreany to assist the civil officers in evicting the 
tenants. A determined resistance was offered in some cases; there were 
Scenes of great passion and violence, and much bitter cursing and wailing, but 
eventually law triumphed. Emergency men, protected by policemen, are 
now on some of the farms. Before the crisis the tenants disposed of their 
live stock, and other movable effects. Several of the farm houses were 
Seriously damaged in the fight, and others are becoming dilapidated from 
Standing empty. The landlord has lost his rents, and pays heavily for the 
Emergency men, and the tenants have lost their homes and holdings. 
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said, there was no “trouble” at all, the landlords are resident, 
and “have met the times liberally.” * 

I stopped for a glass of milk at the handsome parish house 
adjoining the handsome Roman Catholic parish church of which 
Father O’Neill is priest, and then found myself with only fifteen 
minutes in which to do three miles. It is exquisite country 
through which the road to the Inch station passes, The sunset 
colouring glorified everything, and the frost was keen ; but a 
race with time with a sluggish horse, rather distracted from 
my enjoyment of it. At last the driver, who was a very good 
fellow, woke up, and woke up his horse by various shrill and 
grating sounds. He asked me to hold my watch in my hand, 
for we had only five minutes in which to doa mile. Up and 
down hills sheeted with ice, over bridges, through a hamlet we 
clattered ; one more minute! “There she is!” he exclaimed, 
as a white cloud of steam rose among the trees ; then, in answer 
to a prolonged whirring yell, the horse dashed forward at a hand 
gallop, and the car and the last train for Dublin reached the Inch 
station simultaneously. 

ISABELLA L. BIRD. 


* It must be remembered that while a great depression lies upon all Ireland, 
it is only certain districts which are “disturbed.” The remark the priest 
made about these estates applies to much of Wicklow and Wexford, and to 
several other counties, in which landlords and tenants lead quiet lives and 
pursue their avocations in peace, although both are sufferers. 


(To be continued.) 





high Schools and high School 
Girls, 


DURING the last fifteen years England has been the scene of an 
important, though peaceful revolution. It has been conducted 
without undue vehemence, with little noise. But the quiet 
determination, the earnest conviction of its leaders, have gained 
the end in view, in spite of all opposition. 

High Schools, z.¢. Public Day Schools for Girls, are now an 
accepted fact. Nevertheless, their inauguration marked the 
beginning of a new order of things in education and in society, of 
which we have not by any means seen the end. The progress 
of this revolution is ancient history to many of us who have 
watched it closely, and who have been in varying degrees 
associated with it. But on every side we still find numbers of 
people who are in entire ignorance of what has beendone. And 
among those who are aware of the existence of High Schools, 
the most extraordinary misapprehensions are rife as to the 
movement. 

The low condition of education for girls of the upper and 
middle classes had long been known to persons who had studied 
the subject. And when the Report of the Schools Inquiry 
Commissioners revealed the full extent of the evil to the public, 
Mrs. William Grey determined to inaugurate a reform in the 
then existing state of things. As a first step, in 1871 she 
formed the “ National Union for Improving the Education of 
Women of all Classes.” And among the objects which this 
Union had in view we find the following in Clause 2: “To 
promote the establishment of good and cheap day schools, for 
all classes above those attending the elementary schools, with 
boarding-houses in connection with them, when necessary, for 
pupils from a distance.” And again in Clause 3: “To raise the 
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social status of female teachers by encouraging women to make 
teaching a profession, and to qualify themselves for it, by a sound 
and liberal education, and by thorough training in the art of 
teaching . . . also to secure a test of the efficiency of teachers 
by examinations of recognized authority and subsequent 
registration.” 

The idea of these day schools did not, however, originate with 
the National Union. A model was ready to hand ; an example 
which showed that not only was it possible, and even profitable, 
to maintain such schools at fees which were then considered 
absurdly small, but to obtain educational results which proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt the excellence of the system of 
teaching. The North London Collegiate School had been esta- 
blished in 1850 as a private enterprise by Miss Frances M. Buss, 
In 1870, determined to widen her sphere of usefulness, she 
turned her private school into a public one; transferred her 
private interest to a board of trustees ; and established a Middle 
School at even lower fees. The fees of the Higher School 
were from nine to fifteen guineas a year. The ages of the girls 
from six to eighteen. The necessary capital was guaranteed 
by Miss Buss’s immediate friends. Her own generosity to the 
school is too well known to need any word here. She, and Miss 
Beale of Cheltenham College, remain to-day honoured leaders 
in all that can add to the efficiency of day schools for girls. 

With this hopeful example before them, the Central Committee 
of the National Union started their first public day school at 
Chelsea “on the general model which has proved so successful 
in the North London Collegiate and Camden Street Schools 
for Girls, under Miss Buss.” The requisite capital was provided 
by a Limited Liability Company—* The Girls’ Public Day School 
Company.” Their first prospectus, issued in 1872, is almost 
identical with their latest of 1888; and both contain these 
pregnant words: “The School system is specially adapted to 
meet and correct the defects pointed out in the Report of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission. ‘Want of thoroughness and foun- 
dation ; want of system; slovenliness and showy superficiality; 
inattention to rudiments ; undue time given to accomplishments, 
and these not taught intelligently or in any scientific manner; 
want of organization.’ Serious endeavours are made to train 
the pupils for the practical business and duties of life.” 

Such was the programme this earnest and eathnsiety band 
of workers set before themselves. 
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I propose to enquire how far they have succeeded in their 
endeavours during the fifteen years since the Chelsea High 
School was opened. And what effect their work, with that of 
their forerunners Miss Buss and Miss Beale, has had upon the 
education of English girls in general. 

The Company have now thirty-two schools; in which, up to 
the present date, March, 1888, 20,837 girls have been educated, 
including 6185 pupils in the schools this term. 

The Company employ, besides their thirty-two head-mistresses, 
348 staff-mistresses, and 130 teachers of extra subjects. They 
spent last year on teachers’ salaries £60,617 15s. 10d., and 
£1162 11s. 11d. on Scholarships and Prizes. They have also 
started a Provident Fund for the mistresses in their employ 
which was pronounced at the Conference of the Teachers’ Guild, 
in January last, to approach “as nearly as possible to what 
might be called an ideal scheme.” 

The success of the first schools of the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company showed that they supplied a want in the country. 
Local enterprise in various parts of England began to start 
similar schools. Or existing establishments were remodelled on 
the same system—low fees, efficient teachers, thorough and 
systematic work. 

In 1876, Canon Holland, to whose Council I belonged for 
some time, started the Church of England High School for Girls 
in Upper Baker Street ; and this proved so successful that the 
Eaton Square Branch was opened in 1883. In the same year 
some persons, objecting to what they considered the secular 
education given in the schools of the Girls’ Public Day School 
Co, formed the Church Schools Company. They have now 
opened sixteen girls’ schools, with 1039 pupils. High Schools 
for Girls have been opened in India, Japan, New Zealand, and 
most of the Australian capitals. Nearly every large town in 
England has, or will shortly have, its High School for Girls, or 
an equivalent to it. And although these schools vary infinitely 
in constitution, in management, in rate of payment, &c. &c., their 
aim is the same—to put a thorough education within the reach 
of all who need and desire it. 

It is extremely difficult to arrive at any accurate idea of the 
tumber of High Schools now in existence. Miss Brough, 
Secretary to the Teachers’ Guild, has kindly informed me that 
she knows of at least 130. And from the statistics she has of 
sixty of these schools, she calculates the number of pupils in 130 
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schools to be about 24,000, while at least 1000 mistresses are 
employed in them. 

It is not, however, to mere numerical success we should look. 
The real question is, do High Schools succeed as well for the 
moral, physical, and intellectual training of girls, as they do from 
the commercial point of view, and as institutions of public 
utility ? For this it will be necessary to examine the system of 
teaching, the class of teachers, and the effect on the girls taught, 

The central principle of the High School system is, to combine 
the advantages of home life with the healthy stimulus of class 
teaching. During the most important years of a girl’s life, 
when her body and her character alike are growing, and need 
ceaseless care and guidance, she should receive that care and 
that guidance from the God-given guardian, her mother ; while 
at the same time her intelligence receives a thorough and 
healthful training during a certain number of hours in the day, 
from the most efficient teachers, in common with a number of 
children of her own age. 

None but those who have gone through it know the deadly 
dulness of the lessons of a solitary girl—no one at hand with 
whose work to compare her own—the monotony of the same 
face and the same voice, hour after hour, day after day, no 
matter how kindly the voice and face may be. 

The only escape in former days was to send a girl off toa 
boarding-school. And the evils of the ordinary. boarding-school 
are too well known to need discussion here. Many girls, how- 
ever, must be sent from home, if they are to get any educationat 
all. And although it may be argued that the same objections 
apply to boarding-houses connected with High Schools, I believe 
the drawbacks to be minimized; as the boarding-houses are 
under close supervision of the school authorities, and usually 
take such a small number of girls, that they are more likea 
home than a school-house. 

One common mistake which parents make with regard to High 
Schools is to suppose because the standard of teaching is very _ 
high that they are “finishing ” schools—that a girl who has leamt 
but little at home may be sent at fifteen or even sixteen toa 
High School, and there make up for lost time. And when they 
discover that their girl has to begin by unlearning much that 
she has learnt badly ; that she has to give time to getting ridof 
want of system, slovenly habits of work; that she takes a low 
place in school because she is often ignorant of the vey 
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rudiments of a thorough education—they abuse the High School 
for what is their own fault. 

It is almost exclusively among such girls that the danger of 
overwork occurs. An intelligent, ambitious girl of sixteen finds 
herself far behind her contemporaries, and tries to make up by 
undue exertion for the previous neglect of her education. If 
the parents, as is not unfrequently the case, urge her to “get 
on,” to be “ sure to take a good place by the end of term,” she is 
tempted to break the very stringent rules laid down by many 
head-mistresses as to the exact amount of time to be given to 
preparation at home. Her mind has not been trained by long 
habit to steady, methodical work. Everything is new to her, 
even to the form in which her work has to be put on paper. 
She sits up at night, unknown to her teachers, When an 
examination comes, which the children who have been in the 
school from seven or eight years old take as an everyday affair, 
she gets anxious, worried, flustered, cannot eat, will not play or 
take exercise for fear of losing an hour of precious time, breaks 
down, and the High School system is blamed. 

A very close and constant observation for the last eleven 
years of the working of more than one High School, has 
convinced me that if children are sent quite young, they take to 
the system like ducklings to water. Insensibly the little creatures 
assimilate habits of neatness, method, industry, which must be 
of infinite service to them in after life. The delightful object 
lesson, for which a bright young mistress has been off to the 
great manufacturing town, and brought back steel pens of 
specimens of glass or cotton in all stages of their various 
manufactures ; or the natural-history lesson, with a live kitten, or 
guinea-pig, or hen, or jackdaw, brought by its proud possessor, 
and kept in school for the morning as a model. The botany 
lesson, for which the teacher has hunted through every flower 
shop within reach to find illustrations, when the small girls 
make their little drawings of simple, cleft, or dentate leaves, 
and are told to bring a living specimen next time to show that 
they understand what they have learnt. Such pleasant play- 
lessons—the jam on the dry bread of the three R’s—give the 
little opening minds an appetite for learning without undue 
fatigue. The regular hours and occupation have been found to 
have a beneficial effect on their health. The children, accus- 
tomed to kindly authority, to intelligent teaching, to sunny faces 
Succeeding each other every hour or so, grow up in an atmos- 
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phere of cheerful, earnest, pleasant work. The “sorrowful 
hearts and red eyes,” of which one of the strongest opponents of 
the system has lately spoken so feelingly, may exist in schools 
with which she is acquainted, but are certainly rarities in High 
Schools, 

I am far from saying that every High School mistress is 
sunny—every High School girl devoted to her work, diligent and 
faultless. There must be dull and cross teachers; though | 
have not yet seen them in the High Schools I have visited, or 
with which I have been officially connected. There are plenty 
of idle, naughty, troublesome girls about the world still. But 
many a girl, who at home with her governess is bored into 
naughtiness and idleness, is good when sent to a High School, 
because her mind is occupied and stimulated by the bright, 
interesting teaching; while the high standard of honour, and 
the strong esprit de corps of a good High School, make a child 
feel that she is not only bringing disgrace on herself but on the 
whole class if she gets into trouble. 

A few years ago a head-mistress of my acquaintance was 
questioned as to how “those dreadfully naughty Z ’s got on 
in school. Their parents could do nothing with them at home. 
No governess would stay in the house.” My friend’s surprise 
was unfeigned as she answered, “ You surely must be mistaken. 
They are two of the best girls I have in the school.” They were 
satisfied and interested, and therefore perfectly tractable. Such 
instances might be multiplied indefinitely. And many mothers 
tell me their girls have never been so easy to manage at home 
as since they went to the High School. 

The system of teaching, briefly stated, is this. 

The school hours are from 9g or 9.15 to I or 1.30, with two 
short breaks of a quarter of an hour in the morning for play and 
for physical exercises. There is no afternoon school. But girls 
may return for an hour and a half or two hours in the afternoon 
to prepare their lessons under the supervision of a mistress. 
The extra lessons, outside the curriculum, are given in the 
afternoon. Advanced drawing in the studio which is now 
attached to most of the best schools—music—dancing. And 
now in some schools a voluntary afternoon class has beet 
started for the elder girls in plain needlework, on the admirable 
system of the London Institute for the Advancement of Plain 
Needlework. In many schools each girl who prepares her 
lessons at home is given a paper, on which she is bound m 
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honour to put down the exact time she devotes to each subject. 
This should prove a sufficient guarantee against a tendency to 
over-work. 

The teaching is of course carried on in separate class rooms, 
properly warmed and ventilated. The classes, in the opinion of 
the most competent authorities, should never exceed about 
twenty girls. Each pupil has a separate desk of one of the 
many improved “Swedish Desk” patterns, and these are placed 
about two feet apart. 

I hope to see the day when every school (many have them 
now) shall have its laboratory, its museum, and its botanic 
garden, as well as its gymnasium. 

On the absolute necessity of the physical exercises now 
taught in many schools, it is impossible to insist too strongly. 
All the best head-mistresses are agreed that, if girls are to do 
good mental work their bodies must be thoroughly exercised 
and developed. And the trained experts who teach these 
exercises, are not only able to do so without any danger of 
overstraining the delicate organs of a girl’s body: but in the 
case of a crooked or weak back, or a failure of power in any 
limb, they are able to give remedial exercises, or carry out the 
directions of a doctor with perfect success. These physical 
exercises should always be done in a suitable dress, without 
stays, tight waists, or tight sleeves. And the costume now in 
use in the Girls’ Public Day School Co.’s and other schools, 
is the perfection of comfort. It is warm and light, and makes 
a pretty and useful school dress. 

Whether regular gymnasium work is desirable for growing 
girls is a question on which very grave doubt has been thrown. 
In any case it should never be undertaken without a first-rate 
man teacher, whose superior strength enables him to catch a 
pupil in case of a slip. But the physical exercises are wholly 
good ; not only developing muscles and giving strength to the 
whole body, but teaching girls to move with grace, and training 
them in quickness and accuracy of eye, hand and ear, as they 
are all done in time to music. I know few more charming 
sights than a couple of hundred girls in their pretty blue and 
ted dresses, going through their ball, pole, and wooden dumb- 
bell exercises with absolute precision. 

Where it is possible, a good playground is attached to the 
school. Hockey, fives, lawn tennis, rounders, and even cricket, 
where ground is available, are encouraged by the head-mistresses 
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and the councils. And in the Leamington High School, with 
which I am more especially connected, the quarter of an hour 
for play at eleven is generally the occasion for an impromptu 
dance, one of the elder girls or a good-natured mistress playing 
while the rest whirl round the big room. 

The work of the whole year is tested by some qualified 
examiner, in addition to the ordinary school examination at the 
end of each term. The Girls’ Public Day School Company's 
Schools, the Leamington High School and many others are, or 
will be this year, examined by the Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities Examination Board—one of the only examining 
bodies in England that undertakes to examine schools on their 
own work. 

And this brings me to the much-vexed question of examina- 
tions. In the recent attack to which I have already alluded, the 
writer betrays extraordinary ignorance of the system she 
criticises, for she appears to consider that all High Schools work 
solely for the Senior and Junior Local examinations ; in brief, 
that High School teaching and Local examinations are synony- 
mous. As a fact a very small number of girls go in for the 
Local examinations from any school. Out of 400 girls perhaps 
only twenty may go up. One or two forms at most are using 
the text books recommended in the syllabus for the Local exami- 
nation ; and these need only be used at most for two terms, 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I am fully aware of the 
infinite good the Local examinations have done and are doing 
by giving a standard of work in public and private schools and 
families, all over the country ; and by sending first-rate ex- 
aminers to the local centres. I have belonged to the local 
committee of one centre for several years, and have watched 
the kindly and intelligent interest the examiners take in the 
candidates. And here let me dispose of a wholly groundless 
accusation, that the interest and object of the examiners’ work 
lies chiefly with the boys. On the contrary, many examiners 
have told me that the girls are the most interesting, because the 
most eager part of their candidates. 

Still, feeling that the only serious drawback to our present 
system of education for girls is, that it is possible—I do not say 
it is the fact—that individual talent may not have full scope, it is 
most important that everything should be done to foster original 
thought, to develop any germ of individuality in girls of ordinary 
intelligence. And in a school that in its year’s work keeps t00 
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closely to the lines of the Local examinations, this, difficult at 
all times, becomes wellnigh impossible, save in the case of some 
intellect of exceptional power, strong enough to come to the 
front under no matter what system of education. 

But after all, as Miss Hughes, Principal of the Cambridge 
Training College, said recently, “the success of a school depends 
infinitely more on those who teach than on what is taught.” 
Given a first-rate head-mistress who is not tied and bound to 
a system, with a good staff under her, a staff such as a first-rate 
head-mistress can and will choose, the school does good work, 
be its curriculum what it may. The responsibility of a head- 
mistress is enormous. So is her power ; for she can generally 
carry out any scheme of education she chooses. 

The work now done in the best High Schools is of a 
surprisingly high quality. I am permitted by the Council of 
the Girls’ Public Day School Co. to quote the following passages 
from the Report of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Exami- 
nation Board on the work of the Company’s Schools in 1887. 

In Literature: “The Examiner finds it hard to write, without 
apparent exaggeration, of the very high opinion he has formed 
of the general excellence of the Literature work of the Schools. 
At least four of the Schools sent up work superior to anything 
of its kind which the Examiner has ever seen before, except 
occasionally in the University Examinations of adults; while 
quite a dozen other Schools followed close upon the excellence of 
these four, and in the opinion of some may have equalled them.” 

In Arithmetic another examiner says: “I may now say that 
I was very much astonished at the enormous improvement in 
the Arithmetic of girls which has taken place in the last ten years. 
Their Arithmetic is now as far in advance of the boys’ as to style 
and accuracy, I do not say in power, as it was then behind.” 

No further words are needed to show that the primary object 
of the National Union in 1872 has been attained in 1888; 
and that the education of a large number of girls is in a highly 
satisfactory condition. 

When the first High Schools were opened, the difficulty of 
finding highly-trained women willing to work, and capable of 
working on the lines laid down for them, was . considerable. 
The Girls’ Public Day School Co. was exceedingly fortunate in 
the choice of its first head-mistresses. The need created the 
supply. Women of culture and power saw what a great future 
opened before them if England responded to the appeal. 
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The introduction of Public Day Schools was but a part— 
perhaps the most important part—of the general movement for 
the Higher Education of Women of the last thirty years, 
Cheltenham College had been at work since 1854. Bedford and 
Queen’s Colleges had done good service in London. And later 
on, students from Girton, Newnham, St. Andrews, Edinburgh, 
London University, &c., were available for posts that needed 
highly trained intellects, all eager to make use of the rather 
suddenly acquired liberty of thought and action, which now 
began to be recognized as not dangerous or wholly undesirable 
for young women of good social position. 

The longing to learn, the joy of the fulfilment of this thirst 
for knowledge, were succeeded as a natural result in some 
generous and high-minded natures by a desire to teach. At 
first the notion of a well-born and well-bred girl giving up her 
comfortable home to take up a profession at all, was highly 
repugnant to most parents and relations. And the idea that a 
girl, who need not work for her bread, should take to the des- 
pised profession of teaching—should become “a school mistress” 
—seemed to the last degree impossible and intolerable. This 
feeling obtains largely still. Fifteen years ago it was almost 
universal. Well might the National Union speak of “raising 
the social status of female teachers.” 

There were brilliant exceptions to the general rule. Women, 
who, by force of character, nobility of aims, and remarkable 
talents, had overridden all prejudice ; whose schools were centres 
of life ; whose private pupils were among the most cultivated and 
intelligent of their generation. But in most cases the calling 
of the teacher was a pis aller. She usually taught because she 
could do nothing else—not from conviction—not with enthusiasm. 
The “art of teaching” was an unknown quality to her. A 
well-born girl, obliged to teach to earn her bread, lost caste. In 
private families she was often treated less well than the servants. 
As under-teacher in an ordinary boarding-school, her life was 
even more miserable. The noblest profession a woman can take 
up, that of developing the minds and characters of our future 
women, brought distinct social degradation to the greater part of 
those who adopted it. 

Happily a few parents were wise enough to see that what 
their daughters needed was occupation ; that even pleasant, if 
idle lives were utterly unsatisfying to girls touched by the eager 
modern spirit ; and that the emptiness of such lives was fruitful 
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of morbid views of life and religion—of discontent—of ill-health— 
of hysteria in all its insidious and fatal forms. They determined 
to brave the prejudice of generations, and allow their daughters 
to teach. All honour to these pioneers. Their path was not a 
smooth one. But parents and children have had their reward. 
The parents find that their girls are no less devoted daughters ; 
that they are happy and healthy in body and mind, because they 
have an honourable and satisfying calling. And it is gradually 
dawning on even the most conservative mind, that it is possible 
to be a High School mistress and yet bea lady, in the most 
exclusive sense of the word, one who is able to hold her own in 
the best society in the land. 

A really first-rate High School is a centre of cultivation to its 
town. Its mistresses—I speak from personal experience—are 
welcome guests, not only in the homes of their pupils, but in all 
houses where intelligence and refinement are valued. They have 
their own place in the local society. It rests entirely with them 
to keep it. 

As to the scholastic position of women teachers, a change no 
less marked has come over the country. 

The remarkable gathering which took place last June at 
Uppingham, when the Head-mistresses’ Association met as the 
guests of our dear and honoured friend, the late Rev. Edward 
Thring, would have been impossible fifteen years ago. First, 
because there were few such head-mistresses. Secondly, because 
no Public School for Boys would have dreamt of meeting them on 
equal terms. Now we find the most accomplished masters and 
mistresses, as at the First General Conference of the Teachers’ 
Guild in January last, meeting for serious discussions of all points 
in their profession—the schemes of the best boys and girls 
schools compared for the benefit of each. 

And here let me note the absence of jealousy and rivalry which 
is so delightful among the mistresses of our High Schools. 
An earnest enthusiasm for their profession creates a kind of 
freemasonry among all “High School people,” which is most 
inspiriting. All are eager to learn what their neighbours are 
doing, and to show what they are doing themselves, not for 
personal advantage, but for the furtherance of the cause of educa- 
tion. Some indeed carry this devotion to their work to an unwise 
point ; and instead of shaking off school and giving their minds 
as well as their bodies a complete change of scene and thought, 
spend their holidays going about to study fresh systems, fresh 
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departures in the educational world. Such a mistress runs the 
tisk of becoming purely scholastic, of being unable to talk 
anything but “shop;” forgetting that the education of a* girl 
entails acquaintance with a good deal besides books and 
systems. Some of the most successful mistresses I know are 
those who are aware that to do the best work they must touch 
life at as many points as possible, in order to avoid, by all means 
in their power, the danger of slipping into a mere scholastic 
groove. For it is certain that if a girl finds that her mistress is 
not “up to the mark” in everyday matters—if she even sees her 
slovenly or eccentric in her dress, she loses confidence in her 
teaching, because she sees that in ordinary life the teacher 
has less knowledge of the world than the pupil’s mother and 
sisters, 

It has been urged as a plea against girls taking up High 
School teaching that the life they lead is too solitary and too 
independent. This opens too wide a field for discussion in this 
article, But I may say that no evil results have ever come to 
my actual knowledge. The assistant-mistresses whom I know 
are many; and I can honestly say I have never met a more 
quiet, simple, self-respecting, honourable body of young gentle- 
women. What I particularly admire is the purity of thought, 
and healthy condition of mind I find among them. Without 
being prudes, they are singularly innocent-minded. They are 
interested in the questions of the day, social, political, artistic, 
intellectual. And the mythical personages of whom Miss Sewell 
has been told—*“some clever governesses of large schools who, 
on visiting Rome, candidly confessed they did not care much 
about it, as they knew nothing of the event of bygone days 
connected with it”—are certainly not among the High School 
mistresses it has been my good fortune to meet. 

One of the most remarkable features in the High Schools I 
know, is the relation between the girls and their mistresses, who 
are at once their teachers and their friends. They throw them- 
selves into the girls’ lives with a devotion and enthusiasm which 
is beyond all praise. It is they who help the girls to organize 
the school games; they who on the Saturday holiday take a 
little knot of their girls out far beyond the limits of the town to 
get primroses, or for field botany or geology, or arrange a tea 
party in the woods. It is they who set on foot: the museum; 
who help in the school clubs; who encourage the “Old girls 
Clubs,” which help the girls who have left to go on with 
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intellectual work at home, and keep up a feeling among them 
for their school ; who start the little school “ Kyrle” Society for 
beatitifying the class rooms ; who devote hours for weeks before- 
hand to rehearsals of the Christmas play or tableaux. No 
wonder the girls love them, and through their kindly influence 
learn to love their school. 

Perhaps what strikes one most in one’s intercourse with High 
School girls is their exceeding happiness. On this point Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller insisted with particular emphasis when he did 
us the honour of opening the Leamington High School for Girls 
in 1884. In speaking of his experience at the Oxford High 
School with children of his own, he said, “Going to school 
became a real happiness, and work, which before had often 
seemed tedious, became a real pleasure.” And when I see High 
School girls, whether at work or at play, his words seem to 
be fulfilled to the uttermost. They are satisfied, they are 
interested, they are happy. 

The constant change of teachers is an important factor in this 
happiness ; for girls and mistresses alike it is good. If the girls 
in one class are exasperatingly stupid, their teacher knows that 
in half an hour or so she will be rid of them, and that the next 
class may probably be that day in a more hopeful frame of mind. 
If the mistress is tired and worried, the girls on the other hand 
will see a fresh face before her nervous irritability has had time 
to affect them. 

Reference has already been made to certain charges brought 
against the High School system, and among others one of the 
most unfair is that a girl of eighteen, of ordinary talent, fresh 
from a High School, “will tell you with the proud consciousness 
of truth (such at least as she understands it), that she has finished 
her education. She has passed the Senior Local Examination, 
and now she is ready to teach.” 

As I have already tried to show, not one girl in twenty goes 
in for this examination. And it would indeed be a fearful 
prospect for the country if every one of the 24,000 pupils now in 
High Schools intended to take up teaching. But the real sting 
of this sentence lies in the accusation of ignorant conceit which 
this form of education is supposed to engender. The whole system 
of these schools is intended to show the girls how little they 
know, how much there is to be known; and nothing can impress 
this upon them so successfully as the thoroughness of the training 
that is given them. It is the mere smatterers—the possessors of 
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that dangerous thing, a little knowledge—who are conceited, 
I should say—and I know that those whose experience is far - 
wider than mine will endorse my view—that the ordinary girl, 
by this I mean the girl of average intelligence, who has been 
brought up in one of the best High Schools, is humble, because 
she is aware of her own ignorance; earnest, because the dignity 
and beauty of work is always before her ; innocent and simple, 
gentle and singularly honourable, because she has been under 
the influence of pure-minded and refined women whose code of 
honour is peculiarly high ; fearless, because she has been ruled 
by love ; happy, because her life is full of varying interest. 

And though all may not go quite so far as a small High 
Schoo! child of my acquaintance, who complained bitterly to 
her mother that “she didn’t see why they must have a holiday 
on Saturday—she would much rather go to school,” yet the 
girls’ enjoyment of their school-life is undeniable. 

The number of High Schools now in existence, represent but 
a small part of the work which the Public Day School move- 
ment has done in the last fifteen years. To begin with, it has 
raised the standard of education in every girls’ school of any 
worth in England. It has created the demand for better text- 
books, and these are now in use in hundreds of private schools, 
in thousands of families. It has shown the need of thorough 
training in those who have to teach; and this has resulted 
in an increasing number of Training Colleges, Lectures, Exami- 
nations, &c., whereby girls can obtain practical and theoretical 
knowledge of the science of teaching. Lastly, as we hope we 
have shown, it has raised the social status of the teacher. 

A few of the objections raised by our opponents remain to be 
considered. Does the thorough and hard mental work of the 
High School system hurt the health of girls ? 

This point has, I think, been disposed of finally by Mrs. 
Pffeiffer in her admirable little book, ‘Women and Work.’ Not 
only are all the leading educationalists agreed that the health of 
High School girls is exceptionally good, but, “in the light of 
medical experience ” (to quote Sir William Gull’s own words), 
“the advantage to health of good and even high intellectual 
training for girls and young women cannot be doubted.” And 
this remarkable opinion is confirmed by evidence from Dr. 
Lionel Beale, Dr. Hermann Weber, and a long list of other 
distinguished members of the medical profession. Mothers have 
repeatedly told me that their girls have never been so well as 
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“since they went to the High School,”—often adding, “ because 
"they are so happy.” 

Then we are told by some of our opponents that the 
thoroughness of the work tends to destroy what they call general 
culture. For instance, that the thorough study of a play of 
Shakspeare prevents a girl enjoying Shakspeare or any other 
poet. This certainly has not been my experience. A couple of 
years ago it was my privilege to look through some of the 
papers of the highest form of a good High School on the play 
they had been studying, and I confess I was fairly astonished 
not only at the thorough knowledge of the subject, but at the 
real appreciation of its beauties, and the original treatment some 
of the girls gave it. These children had not been merely 
instructed ; they had been taught to think for themselves. 

Again, many people, usually those who are not personally ac- 
quainted with High Schools, imagine that the girls are rough. I 
suppose that a “ Public School,” to which any one may come 
who cares to pay the fees and obey the rules, conveys the idea 
of something rough to the minds of these critics. Speaking 
from personal experience, I can only say that this is a complete 
fallacy. Many of the tradesmen’s daughters who attend High 
Schools in which I am interested, are among the gentlest 
and quietest of the pupils. A rough girl will be rough at home 
or at school. But in the schools I know best, the rough girls 
are in such a minority, that they soon find roughness does not 
pay, and insensibly begin to mend their manners. On one 
occasion when the sixth form and the staff of a High School 
came out to a strawberry feast in the garden of an old country 
house, an unseen spectator, a woman of the world, sensitive and 
almost hypercritical on the question of good breeding, to whom 
our modern developments are a source of keen interest, told me 
that what struck her beyond everything as she watched from 
her window, were the peculiarly gentle and low-toned voices of 
the flock of happy young creatures who wandered free as air 
about the lawns and shrubberies. 

And now a word as to the mixture of classes, which in the 
eyes of hundreds is the great objection to Public Schools for 
Girls. Under good management no difficulty has arisen from 
it, At school, in the class-room and the play-room, every girl 
is on an exact equality. But once outside the school no one 
is supposed to know any of her school-fellows except those 
whose acquaintance her parents allow. And experience shows 
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that a careful selection of their girls’ friends is by no means 
confined to parents of the “upper ten thousand.” Moreover, I 
believe that it is highly salutary to the children of some wealthy 
parents to find that riches and social position cannot do every- 
thing for them : but that character, talent, industry, moral worth, 
carry a girl who has had none of the advantages which the rich 
child has enjoyed, far beyond her in her school life. 

Another plea against this equality of learning is that it is 
supposed to unfit a girl for ordinary home life. If it does so it 
is indeed a failure ; for one of the chief aims and objects of High 
School education is “to train the pupils for the practical business 
and duties of life.” Thorough mental and sound moral training 
does not make a blue-stocking of a girl. By putting the best 

possible education within her grasp, her intelligence is awakened. 
_ She becomes aware that work in all forms is an honourable 
and beautiful thing. Because she has mastered her own 
language and one or two others—because she is a thorough 
arithmetician—because, instead of frippery accomplishments, she 
can appreciate fine music, and has been trained to draw 
accurately what she sees before her instead of taking home a 
so-called picture mainly touched up by the teacher—because 
she has an intelligent knowledge of geography, physical and 
political, and of the literature and history of her own and of 
other countries, and has learnt the rudiments of one or more 
natural science—I believe her to be more fit than she could 
otherwise have been to fill her place in the world, whether that 
place is in the counting-house, or making butter in the farm, or 
living the ordinary life of a girl in society. 

For after all what is the object of a good education, of which 
school should lay the foundations to be built upon all through 
life? Let the answer be in the noble words of the head-master 
of Clifton College, addressed to the mistresses and girls of the 
Clifton High School: “The reason why it is worth your while 
to get the best possible education you can, to continue it as long 
as you can, to make the very most of it by using all your 
intelligence and industry and vivacity, and by resolving to enjoy 
every detail of it, and indeed of all your school life, is that it will 
make you—you yourself—so much more of a person. More—as 
being more pleasant to others, more useful to others in an ever- 
widening sphere of influence, but more also as attaining a higher 
development of your own nature.” ROSE G. KINGSLEY. 








Che Chain. 


A FAMILY LEGEND OF THE SWEDISH COUNTS OF PIPER, 


VWVvVvVTVvVvVvVvVvT 


At Helsingborg upon the Sound a gallant regiment lay, 
Thirsting for glory and renown, impatient for the fray ; 

No braver ever fought beneath King Charles’s blue and buff, 
The foe oft found it to his cost aye ready and aye rough. 


Carousing sat the officers around the festive board, 

The pine logs sputtering sparks of flame in the huge chimney 
roared, 

And with a fitful cheery blaze alone lit up the hall, 

Tingeing with red before their time the arms upon the wall. 


Outside with fearful havoc raged the storm in awful din, 

Its discord adding harmony to the gay sounds within ; 

Sudden a gust bursts in with startling crash the oaken door, 

Wreathing the hall with sleet and smoke and ashes from the 
floor. 


Upon the threshold stands a form in mould gigantic cast, 
And in deep tones a voice is heard above the tempest blast : 
“Count Axel Piper! I have come across the raging sea, 
From thy brave brother Eric, as a messenger to thee ; 


“*Tell Axel I must speak with him before the break of day !’ 

This is Count Eric’s message, and I now have said my say.” 

“My brother’s mad!” Count Axel cried, “come in and close 
the door!” 


The stalwart messenger obeyed, and strode along the floor. 


Veiled in a cloud of steam upon the guests he glared around, 

The rain streamed from his reeking dress in fire-drops to the 
ground ; 

And as the flames burned bright or red, the water where he 
stood 


Seemed now a fiery circlet and anon a pool of blood. 
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“ Come hither to the fire, thou wet, but surely thirsty soul, 

Shalt with us pass the night and with us help to drain the 
bowl. 

My brother dear, Count Eric, must e’en wait till broad day- 
light, 

For the Fiend take me if I cross to Elsinore this night.” 


Then to the gay and reckless youth that messenger drew 
near, 

Two words alone of dread import he whispered in his ear : 

Uprose Count Axel with a start, his face was ashy white, 

“The Chain! the Chain!” was all he said, then rushed into the 
night. 


Now hand in hand, down to the beach with desperate haste they 
speed, 

Nor lightning flash, nor whirlwind blast, nor raging surf they 
heed ; 

The boat they reach just as the midnight bell begins to toll ; 

That mournful bell, the awful knell of many a seaman’s soul! 


Wrapped in his cloak Count Axel lies on deck, he knows not 
how, 

And by him that wild mariner sits grimly at the prow ; 

No sail was set, no oar was plied, the idle helm untouched, 

Yet swifter than the raging wind the vessel onward rushed ; 


It seemed as though in mocking scorn to breast the tempest’s 
wrath, 

And with each thunder-clap to scek the forkéd lightning’s 
path ; 

Above the storm the dying shrieks of drowning men are 
borne, 

And crash of many a gallant vessel from its anchor torn. 


Now swiftly past old Kronborg’s towers they dash upon the 
shore, 

As the last stroke of midnight sounds in far-famed Elsinore. 

Then from his stupor roused, upon the beach Count Axel 
sprung, 

And to that awful mariner a well-filled purse he flung. 
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“Take back thy gold,” the seaman cried, “this trip was paid, I 
trow, 

With many a curse and many an oath, five hundred years ago. 

Beneath that snow-beladen pine there stands a _ coal - black 
steed, 

Mount it and to the Swedish camp then gallop with all speed.” 





Into the saddle vaults the youth ; riding with headlong speed, 

No need of spur, no need has he to urge the goblin steed ; 

Tearing along, no road he sees throughout the murky night, 

No rest he takes, no breathing time, till breaks the morning 
light, 


Disclosing dimly in the mist old Copenhagen’s spires, 

The Swedish camp, the watchful sentries, and their waning fires. 

In silent lines, with measured tread, King Charles’s troops draw 
near, 

And at their head Count Axel sees his brother now appear. 


“What, Axel here! Whence dost thou come?” Count Eric 
thus began— 

“* Be here before the break of day !’—’twas thus thy message ran.” 

“No messenger was sent by me on such an errand vain.” 

“He came last night, and J am here on business of the Chain.” 


Then slowly drooped Count Eric’s head down to his horse’s 
mane ; 

It showed a sad and altered man when lifted up again. 

“Give me thy hand, dear Axel; thou must ride with me to- 
day ; 

My time is short, my frist is o’er, and I have much to say.” 


And side by side those brothers fought throughout that dreadful 
day 

In hottest mé/ée, side by side, the foremost in the fray ; 

And while the cruel cannon roared and carnage raged around, 


They spoke of home and gentle ties, and friends beyond the 
Sound. 


A whizz, a blow ; Count Eric reels and staggers to the ground— 

“My day is o’er, another bullet has its billet found ! 

The Fiend has been a friend indeed to me throughout my life, 

And e’en in death, since I have met my doom in battle strife. 
VOL. III—NO. XVI. 2K 
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“ Kiss my dear Hulda and the babes, befriend my darling boy, 

And teach him, though no longer mine, to be his mother’s joy ; 

Bring him this magic gift—good-bye!” Then from his breast 
he drew 

The Chain, and with it gushed his life-blood and his spirit true. 





L’ENVOYE. 
Still in the Piper family the demon chain remains, 
And still in all its pristine force its magic power retains ; 
The eldest son resigns it only with his latest breath— 


Unscathed through life it bears him, but it brings him sudden 
death. 


The Chain is but a foot in length, of wondrous metal wrought, 
By alchemists assayed in vain, by miners vainly sought ; 
And though in fire and in the fight and in the sea oft lost, 
The eldest of that noble race still wears it, to his cost. 


J. SAVILE. 





Some Recollections of the new 
Crown Prince of Germany. 


BY A FORMER TUTOR, 


VvvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvYd 


Ir was between thirteen and fourteen years ago that I last saw 
Prince William—as I must still call him—but if it be true that 
tthe child is father to the man, I cannot but think that the 
estimate of him which commonly prevails in England is 
mistaken. That Prince William when I knew him was a 
‘frank, well-mannered, genial boy, I am quite sure. That he 
has developed now-a-days into an imperious martinet, I for one 
‘find it impossible to believe. Indeed I heard only the other 
day from a German lady, whose friends had received him in 
‘their house on the occasion of some recent military manceuvres, 
‘that host and hostess had been charmed by his courtesy and 
-kindly consideration. 

My acquaintance with the Prince came about very accidentally. 
After taking my degree at Oxford, I went to Germany to learn 
ithe language. Of what use, in a commercial sense, at least, the 
Janguage was to be to me when learned, I had, it must be 
‘confessed, no very clear idea; nor indeed have I formed one 
since. Six months’ residence at Heidelberg taught me a fair 
number of Americanisms, but very little German, so I determined 
to move out of the track of the English-speaking population, 
and October, 1873, found me established in Berlin. Among 
other introductions with which I was furnished was one to a 
leading savant of the University, Professor H . The day 
after I had left my card and the letter of introduction at the 
Professor’s house, I received a line from him, asking me to call 
upon him at the University. 

At the time fixed I duly appeared, and after two or three 
indifferent remarks he asked if I was prepared to undertake 
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some tuition. “No,” I replied, I had come to Berlin to learn, 
not to teach. I had been told, I remembered, by a Professor in 
Heidelberg shortly before, that if I undertook tuition, it was 
possible I might receive as much as two shillings per lesson. 
But from the magnificence of this career I resolutely averted my 
gaze. “It is, however,” persisted the Professor, “in a family of 
a certain distinction.” I bowed, but said no more, till the 
Professor explained that the family was that of the Crown 
Prince, that the Frau Kronprinzessin was seeking for an English 
tutor for her two eldest sons. 

This was entirely a different matter. Now not my poverty 
but my will consented ; the only difficulty was that my little 
better than schoolboy acquaintance with English history and 
English literature did not justify me in taking part in the 
education of the future ruler of the German Empire, who numbered 
men like Gneist among his tutors: But Professor H—— re- 
assured me; I had taken a degree that implied at least some 
knowledge of English, and the Crown Princess wished, he said, 
that her sons’ English tutor should be as nearly as possible of 
their own age. 

It was arranged that I should go next day to the Crown 
Prince’s palace to see the governor of the young princes, General 
von G ; and I well remember how I reconnoitred the 
approaches from a distance, before I mustered courage to walk 
up under the big forte cochére. In my confusion, I failed to find 
the bell ; the sentries could not understand my German, still less 
could I understand theirs. How at last I got in I know not, 
but when at length I did, I was immeasurably relieved to find 
that the hall porter knew what I had come about, and I was 
conducted to General von G at once. Ata Kater period,! 
learned that there was a humbler door in the side street for the 
use of the household, and that it was not necessary for me to 
affront the presented arms of the sentries, or the gaze of the 
passers-by on the Unter den Linden. I had expected to be 
asked to send to England for testimonials ; but the General, who 
by the way spoke English with great fluency and almost entire 
accuracy, appeared to be satisfied with the Professor’s recom- 
mendation, and it was settled that I should come next day and 
be presented to the Crown Prince and Princess, and then the 
lessons should begin at once. Prince William-was to have one 
hour every day ; but for the present, Prince Henry would con- 
tinue his with the English governess. 
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The following afternoon I was ushered into the presence of 
the Crown Princess. She was anxious, she said, that her son 
should acquire a good English accent; she herself was told by’ 
her friends when she went home that she had lost the art of 
talking pure English. I replied that in that case my ears 
must have been dulled by my residence abroad; and I 
plumed myself not a little upon my courtier-like answer, till I 
was told afterwards that it was great presumption in me to have 
answered at all. After enquiring for more than one of her 
friends among the authorities at Oxford, the Princess went on to 
say that she wished Prince William to read Milton and Bunyan. 
‘Paradise Lost,’ or at least the first few books, we accordingly 
studied with the most painstaking care. On one occasion I 
remember her Royal Highness sent for me to say what she 
wished read, after ‘ Paradise Lost’ was finished, and I was regret- 
fully compelled to acknowledge that we had only arrived at the 
second book, and that there was little prospect of our “ wandering 
steps and slow” reaching the gates of Paradise for at least 
another twelvemonth. But I am anticipating. 

From the Crown Princess, I was taken to the Crown Prince’s 
appartement, but he was engaged, and I could not see him. 
Indeed, I never saw him to speak to but once, when he came 
suddenly into the room as we were at our lessons, to ask if I had 
enjoyed a review for which he had been so kind as to send me a 
special order of admission, as he did on more than one similar 
occasion, and I only recognized who was speaking to me by the 
field-marshal’s détons crossed upon the collar of his military 
frock. But though i did not see him, I heard of him incessantly 
from his sons, who were evidently devoted to him. “ Papa says 
this,” and “papa thinks that,” “I will ask about it,” were 
phrases that I heard every day of my life; and it needed but 
slight acquaintance with the vie intime of that Imperial house- 
hold to know that, in this instance at least, the opinion of the 
outside public did not err in ascribing to the Crown Prince a 
character of frank and genial kind-heartedness. 

Of his simple and affable good-nature I saw an amusing 
instance on the occasion of another review. There had been a 
grand parade of the troops forming the Potsdam garrison. It 
was in honour, if I recollect right, of the Emperor’s birthday. 
The whole of the Royal Family had been present, and after all 
was over, Potsdam station was thronged with guests on their 
way back to Berlin. The train was just ready to start, when the 
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Crown Prince drove up in his victoria with an equerry by 
his side. He was ceremoniously escorted to the foot of the 
portable steps leading from the low platform to the door of the 
carriage that had been reserved for him. He was just going to. 
get in, when in an adjoining compartment he caught sight of an. 
officer of his acquaintance. “We'll get in there,” he said. “But, 
your Imperial Highness,” protested the astonished official, “ it’s. 
second-class!” ‘What matters that?” laughed the Crown Prince, 
and catching hold of the door-handle, up he clambered, and the 
train moved off. But never shall I forget the face of horror with. 
which the station-master rushed into his office to telegraph to, 
the Berlin authorities that their future Emperor might shortly 
be expected to arrive, travelling second-class. 

It was at this same review that I first saw my two young: 
Princes in uniform. They had recently been gazetted as secondi 
lieutenants in His Majesty’s First Regiment of Foot Guards, 
Even among the splendid troops of the Prussian Guard, the First. 
Regiment are conspicuous as a race of giants, and their stature is. 
made yet more lofty by the head-dress that they wear. What. 
its correct name may be I know not, but it may often be seen. 
in pictures of the time of the great Frederick, and except that it 
is taller, it looks not unlike a mitre without the division down. 
the centre. In this towering head-gear, little Prince Henry, who: 
was only aged eleven, looked for all the world, as he marched 
past by the side of his men, as if his childish face was situated. 
in the middle of his body. The Prussian troops have an excep- 
tionally long parade step, and the boy tried hard to keep pace; 
but the effort was too severe, and every now and then he was. 
forced to trot a little way. But as he passed his grandfather, he 
dressed up correctly, and then as he came to the salute, regardless. 
of discipline, looked up and smiled in conscious satisfaction. 

Reviews and similar State functions were the only interruptions: 
to the work of the young Princes. I reniember that a week or 
two before Christmas, thinking that I should like to go home 
for a few days, I asked General von G , who was always- 
present during our lessons, sitting at the other side of the table, 
when the holidays began. “The Prince never has any holidays,” 
was the startling reply, and it was strictly true. An hour's 
lecture at a German University never lasts longer than three- 
quarters of an hour, but Prince William went on for the entire 
morning, with only the half-minute’s break that was afforded.as. 
one Professor rose to go, anda second entered the room and took 
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his place. And if the full tale of sixty minutes was reduced by 
one through the unpunctuality of the master, a heavy frown used 
to cloud the kindly features of his governor. 

And judging not only by the Prince’s general intelligence and 
information, which was quite exceptional for his age (for of course 
I had no opportunity of testing his scholastic attainments beyond 
my own special subject), but by his knowledge of English, it 
certainly must be confessed that this system was successful. 
After an experience of teaching many hundreds of English boys 
of the same age, I do not hesitate to say that Prince William 
could write English as well, and knew as much of English history 
and English literature, as boys of fifteen at an ordinary English 
public school. His mistakes in composition were, no doubt, of a 
different class. He wrote Germanisms, while an English lad’s 
faults would rather be slipshod grammar, or colloquialisms. But 
he had no difficulty in expressing himself in English so as to 
make his meaning perfectly distinct ; while as for talking, he 
spoke it just as fluently as I did. On one occasion, I remember, 
he brought me a birthday letter to Queen Victoria to correct. 
I went through the first page with him, pointing out that we 
should turn this phrase that way, and alter the other to some- 
thing else, till I stopped short and told him that the whole 
of the letter was perfectly intelligible, and that probably his 
grandmother would sooner receive a letter from him than a 
letter from me. 

Nothing could be more simple and natural than the lives the 
Princes lived. Whether in their schoolrooms, their meals, or the 
manner in which they were treated, there was but little to 
distinguish them from the children of any gentleman of good 
fortune. The words “Royal Highness” were never used. 
“Prince” or “ Prince William” was the universal form, except 
indeed from their governor, who more often perhaps used the 
phrase “Lieber Prins.’ Certainly, however, the dm, which 
naturally belongs to the German schoolboy, was replaced by the 
more respectful “ Sze.” We used to shake hands unceremoniously 
every day, and Prince William would chat about what he had 
been doing ; that Professor Helmholz had told him this, or that 
Count Moltke had explained to him that; or again he would 
enquire whether I had been present at such and such a concert, 
or seen the last new play. He was very fond, I remember, of 
fairy stories, and lent me more than one of Lord Brabourne’s 
books, And much excitement was caused on one occasion in 
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the unfashionable street in which I lodged, by a /ourgon, with 
two servants in the Imperial liveries, driving up to deliver one of 
these volumes at my rooms. In return I gave him a copy of 
‘Alice in Wonderland,’ but I doubt if its fun impressed him as 
much as it might have done. 

Much has been said and written about Prince William’s 
crippled arm that is far from accurate. I had been in the habit 
of sitting close beside him every day for weeks, before I ever 
noticed that his arm was in any way different from that of other 
people. Even then, I only observed it, because my attention 
was called to it by others. Then I perceived that the left arm 
was always in almost exactly the same attitude, and that the 
Prince could only move it very slightly, bending it a little up or 
a little down from its normal position across his body, as though 
it were fixed in an invisible sling ; and that if he wished to use 
it to steady the sheet of paper on which he was writing, he was 
obliged to raise it on to the table with the other hand. No 
doubt this lack of power is a great loss and inconvenience, 
especially to so ardent a soldier as Prince William, for it 
compels him, I understand, to ride only horses that have been 
specially trained for his use, but it is fortunately no disfigure- 
ment whatever. 

It was not often I was reminded of the existence of the 
restraints of a Court. Still on one occasion when I told Prince 
Heinrich, who persisted in an incapacity to distinguish “who” 
and “how,” that if he made the mistake again, I should have to 
set him to write out each word a hundred times, I was warned by 
a slight rise in the eyebrows of the watchful General, that princes 
might not be set impositions like meaner folk. Another time it 
was Prince Heinrich himself who reminded me, and on this 
wise. We were reading the story of the boyhood of King 
Alfred, how his mother promised to give him her illuminated 
song-book as soon as he could read it, and how he went out and 
found himself a master, and soon learned to read. I was 
endeavouring to cultivate his faculty of historical criticism, by 
showing that a careful comparison of the dates proved the story 
impossible. “Oh! of course it can’t be true, Mr. ,” burst in 
the young Prince ; “why, I’m very nearly twelve, and I should 
never be allowed to go about Berlin by myself.” 

Indeed, the history that we read was chiefly that of the Anglo- 
Saxons, or, as in those days I should have been careful to call 
them, the “Old English.” I have often since felt constrained to 
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trust that my successors made more rapid progress through the 
centuries than I did. Otherwise I fear Prince William can hardly 
yet have heard of the death of Queen Anne. Not but what there 
were advantages in remaining among the musty records of the 
Dark Ages. I used to wonder how, when we came to the reign 
of George III., I should manage to tell Prince William my honest 
opinion of his ancestor’s capacities as a statesman, or of the Prince 
Regent’s claim to the title of the First Gentleman of Europe. 

But one day I was forced to confront a somewhat similar 
problem. I had no sooner opened the door of his schoolroom 
than the Prince met me. “ Mr. , Uncle ” (I dare not 
give the name, lest Mr. Labouchere should give notice of a 
question on the subject in the House of Commons), “ Uncle 
says that Oliver Cromwell was a horrid beast. What do you 
think ?” 

What my answer was, I have quite forgotten. 

There was an old servant of the Prince’s who was rather a déte 
noire of mine. I often longed to tip him, but could never muster 
up sufficient courage. Prince William once had a day’s holiday 
ona Saturday, and so I ran over to Dresden. When I got there, 
I telegraphed for leave to omit the Monday’s lesson also. The 
following Tuesday, the old man said something to me about the 
expense of telegraphing. Supposing that there had been some 
extra charge, I took out some money, and asked how much. He 
explained that he only feared that the telegram had cost me a 
good deal. I verily believe he wanted to tip me, only that he 
was just as shy as I was. 

But the dog heats of July had come, and Berlin, not yet 
supplied with its admirable drainage system of to-day, was 
becoming unbearable. The Princes were to remove to Potsdam, 
and at the beginning of September were to be entered at the 
Gymnasium at Cassel. So I resigned my post, but I still hold 
an imposing document sealed with the Imperial arms, testifying 
that my “lessons were attended with great success, and had 
given general satisfaction.” Since then I have given many 
hundreds of lessons to many hundreds of boys. Some of them, 
I trust, have been attended with success, and have given satis- 
faction. But a more promising pupil than Prince William, or 
more gentlemanly, frank, and natural boys than both Prince 
William and his younger brother, I can honestly say it has 
hever been my lot to meet with. 





Two Philanthropic Wovelists : 


MR. WALTER BESANT AND MR. GEORGE GISSING. 


NOWADAYS everybody is turning their attention to that many- 
headed monster Demos. Even Mrs. Grundy is shaking her 
poke-bonnet and muttering that the times are out of joint. 
Trafalgar Square, on the one hand, is flooded with demon- 
strations ; Belgravia, on the other, broaches theories after dinner 
over its port wine—or even from its sofas. Amateur Philan- 
thropy has become as fashionable as Amateur Theatricals have: 
hitherto been. 

Now, although this may have its absurd side, as is indeed 
necessary with any dilettantism, we cannot but own that the 
tendency is good. We are at any rate awake. Self-interest— 
the only true alarum for the majority, alas !—has roused us, and 
we see that some attempt at solution of social problems is 
necessary to our safety. Hence, the philanthropic atmosphere 
which is gradually spreading from the slums of St. George’s-in- 
the-East to the very halls of My Lord and Lady Dives, has 
penetrated into every region of daily life, and more especially 
into literature. We have had the Historical Romance, the 
Mystic Romance, the Social Romance, the Psychological Ro- 
mance; it has remained for the present day to give us the 
Philanthropic Romance. It must yet be seen whether such 
Romance will answer its purpose. To us, at least, it seems 
more probable that the public will take its ugly lesson of home- 
truths in the form of a pleasing tale, which has no pretensions to 
be personal, than in the direct and dull shape of long statistics. 
And if the novel can thus succeed in turning people’s thoughts 
and energies towards undeniable evils, without sensationalizing 
them, it will indeed have fulfilled a mission which has not been 
attempted since the days of * Aurora Leigh.’ 

True, we have had Mrs. Gaskell and Charles Dickens, both of 
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whom described the poorer classes with master-pens; but 
Dickens, in so doing, confined himself to the exposure of par- 
ticular abuses, and beyond this, had little or no purpose ot 
their mental improvement. ‘Oliver Twist’ was certainly not 
written to induce reform amongst thieves, and theatrical effect is 
often his stwe gud non ; whilst Mrs. Gaskell, who possessed all 
the purpose, confined it to the interests of the Manchester mill- 
folk, wrote of what she knew, and only solved such problems as 
came beneath her eye—thus leaving a purely local and tem- 
porary answer to purely local and temporary questions. It 
must also be added that even Mrs. Browning’s task was easier 
than the latter-day novelists. She was a poet, writing in poetic 
form, and possessing all the advantages offered by that form. 
For in poetry, when difficulties loom around, we are relieved by 
beauty of diction and imagery, and are often carried away by 
the loveliness of those indefinite ideas and ideals which the poet 
alone is allowed to give as a cure for minute, statistical evils, 
such as really need the most practical and specific remedies. 
These remedies the novelist, who has not the protection of 
poetry, is supposed to provide. He is exposed on the dead- 
level of bald prose, and has no refuge anywhere, so that every 
vagueness, let alone inaccuracy, is at once eagerly spied out by 
the argus-eye of popular criticism, and brought home to him 
without loss of time. Every honour is therefore due to the 
spirits who have attempted a labour beset with so many hard- 
ships, however incomplete the result ; and it is with all gentle 
courtesy and absolute humility that we approach the work of 
the two leaders of this genus of Romance—Walter Besant and 
George Gissing. 

They may be considered as representatives of the two schools 
of Philanthropy—the Optimistic and the Pessimistic—Besant 
taking the former, and Gissing the latter point of view. It will 
be interesting for a moment to inquire which method, according 
to their own showing, proves the most effective. This is the 
easier as their mmise-en-scéne is much the same. They neither 
of them, as a rule, describe the lowest of the low. Besant 
generally prefers the hardworking sempstresses and day- 
labourers of the East-End. Gissing keeps to the artisan and 
better sort of work-girl in Lambeth, Holloway, or the like. 
They are thus-far in accord that they both acknowledge this 
class to be the best material to work upon, and both preach that 
Prevention is better than cure. Strangely enough, too, they see 
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many of the same good qualitics in this material, and it js 
mainly in their view of the possibilities of the qualities that their 
difference consists—the difference of long and short sight, of 
focus rather than of the eye itself. But this is large enough 
to fix a great gulf betwixt them and to hinder all further re. 
semblance. 

Let us take the two most characteristic novels of each of 
these men, and briefly sketch their plot and result. ‘All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,’ and ‘ The Children of Gibeon,’ are per- 
haps Besant’s—‘Thyrza’ and ‘Demos’ Gissing’s most typical 
stories. We will begin with ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 

Angela Messenger, a student from Nuneham and the heiress 
of a huge brewery, wishes to use her wealth and learning for the 
good of the people, and on leaving Cambridge, where she has 
studied the Social Sciences, she takes lodgings in a boarding- 
house at Stepney Green and lives there zucognita, conceiving 
that her only chance of helping those below her is to live as 
they do. The same mode of life has simultaneously been 
pressed upon a young man, Harry Goslett by name, and the 
adopted son of a lord. When the story takes place, the lord 
thinks fit to reveal to him the real facts of his parentage, and 
tells him that he adopted him as an experiment, and took him 
away from his home for that purpose. His father had been a 
common serjeant, and had married a woman of his own class, 
On learning this, Harry determines to give up the luxury which 
is not his birthright, and to live and work amongst his brethren. 
He finds shelter beneath the same roof as Angela, who gives 
herself out as a dressmaker, and he becomes her aide-de-camp 
and the furtherer of all her plans. Angela begins by forminga 
dressmakers’ association, supposed to be self-supporting and co- 
operative, but in reality maintained by fictitious orders from 
“Miss Messenger.” She takes a house in which they work, 

ventilates, adorns, and amplifies it—prepares a gymnasium and 
a tennis-ground, and forms an evening club of entertainment, 
where, with Harry’s help, she teaches music and dancing. Ina 
short time this régime, together with improved diet, produces 
marvellous effects. The girls without exception grow refined, 
both outwardly and inwardiy, and Angela and Harry, believing 
that culture and pleasure will do away with all spiritual ill, and 
that association (which according to them is the end of these 
means) will abolish physical evil, end not only by matrimony, 
but by planning the Palace of Delight which is built out of het 
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fortune. This institution is intended to embrace every sort of 

time and instruction ; it is a small world, including tech- 
nical schools, schools of all sorts (in connection with board- 
schools), dancing-rooms, concert-rooms, theatres, statue and 
picture-galleries, industrial exhibitions—every pleasure in short 
which can be imagined, and some of which may indeed now be 
seen in the People’s Palace, built in the Mile-End Road, on 
much the same site as here planned. The book winds up with 
the opening ceremony. 

‘The Children of Gibeon’ is merely a variation on the same 
theme, except that it more specially demonstrates the wrongs 
done to the sempstresses. In this case, an aristocratic lady 
adopts the daughter of a laundress and a burglar, and brings 
her up entirely zzcognita with her own daughter, so that nobody 
—not even the girls themselves—knows which is which, though 
the story of the adoption is common property. She also sends 
the plebeian’s brother Claude to the University, and invites him 
to her house when her daughters are twenty, merely saying he 
isthe brother of one of them. After this the former plot repeats 
itself. One of the girls is sensitive and artistic, and shrinks 
from the life of the poor, though why Mr. Besant should oppose 
the artist’s nature to the philanthropist’s remains questionable. 
The other, Beatrice, feeling sure she is the adopted girl, becomes 
fired with the notion of life with her brethren, and goes to live 
in the East-End, in the same house as three sempstresses (one 
her supposed sister), whom she gradually conciliates, though 
they are at first hostile. Claude constitutes himself her pro- 
tector, and shares her ideas. When the two girls come of age 
their parentage is revealed to them. Beatrice turns out to be 
the real and Viola the adopted daughter, and the curtain drops 
on the marriage of Claude with Beatrice, and their withdrawal to 
the scene of her former labours, where they resolve to live, and 
to consecrate life to philanthropy. We leave them and Mr. 
Besant, all delightfully certain that they can reform the ills that 
flesh is heir to, by means of a “Brotherhood of Labour,” a 
“Sisterhood for the Protection of Workwomen,” a “Street 
Committee for Sanitary Improvements,” and an “Earthly Tract 
Society” for the diffusion of pamphlets inducive to culture. 

Now let us turn to Mr. Gissing’s books. Here we have a 
very different picture. Solomon gave us to understand that 

was no new thing under the sun; but Mr. Gissing does not 
even allow us the sun to be under. He is mentally colour-blind, 
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and whereas Mr. Besant paints in perpetual couleur-de-rose 
Mr. Gissing revels in the blues. His descriptions, his thoughts, 
his characters, abounding as they do in power, are one and al] 
‘monochromic without relief. 

In ‘Thyrza’ a young man named Egremont, a strong Idealist, 
whose father was a self-made man, but who had himself received 
a University education, conceives great theories for the regenera- 
tion of the people, with whom the factory possessed by his 
father in Lambeth puts him in easy relations. Wishing to 
realize these theories, he begins by taking a room and there 
lecturing on English Literature, and afterwards on Modern 
‘Thought. He has amongst his audience every specimen of the 
most intelligent artisan; but about the only man on whom 
‘he makes lasting impression is one Gilbert Grail, a work- 
man with a passion for reading, to whom Egremont’s teaching 
‘seems of real value. Grail is reserved, proud, and intelligent, as 
men of his class are, but eventually becomes intimate with his 
lecturer, and aids him in all his philanthropic plans, especially 
in the arrangement of a Free Library, on which Egremont was 
then expending most of his energy. Just at this time Grail 
becomes engaged to Thyrza, a work-girl who lives with her 
-devoted sister Lyddy in the same house as himself. 

This Thyrza is certainly an exception amongst her fellows, which 
is perhaps accounted for by the fact that her mother was a teacher. 
At any rate, she possesses the typical artist nature, with a 
glorious voice with which to express it. Fiery, impressionable, 
thirsting for love, she accepts Grail’s offer of marriage rather 
from respect than affection. Egremont meanwhile settles Gilbert's 
pecuniary prospects by making him his librarian at the new 
library, where he and his wife are to live. Not long before the 
day fixed for their wedding, Egremont sees Thyrza at the 
library for the first time. This is the beginning of sorrow. In 
spite of his struggles, and against his will, he falls in love with 
her, and she with him. She breaks off her engagement with Grail, 
who, by reason of his education and of all the gentle instincts 
it has engendered, feels his trouble as no common man could. 
He has always felt the cruelty of a fate which gave him the 
passion for learning, and at the same time tied him down to mere 
manual labour ; but now he is more bitter than ever. Thyrza, 
meanwhile, in despair at her conduct, disappears, thinking this 
kindest to Gilbert. The passion which has grown up in her heart 
-seems to her inevitable ; her truthful, impulsive nature makes the 
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tie of marriage with Grail a disloyal impossibility, whilst her re- 
fined instincts and intense temperament make sorrow prey doubly 
upon her also. She finds work as a servant in an eating-house, 
hides her whereabouts, falls dangerously ill, and is eventually 
discovered by Mrs. Ormonde, a philanthropic lady and a friend 
of Egremont’s, who has known his story throughout. When 
Thyrza gets well, she separates her from her belongings, and 
trains her for a singer, hoping to make her forget her love in 
work. As for Egremont, his lectures had all failed long before 
this affair—the audience had dropped off, and Grail alone had 
remained—Grail, whom he had only succeeded in making more 
unhappy. His library having now also failed, as Gilbert of 
course resigns his post, Egremont retires to America, and 
grows less morbid in the backwoods. He has given his word 
to Mrs. Ormonde to keep away from Thyrza for a certain 
number of years, and keeps his promise. At the end of that 
time his passion has cooled. Misled by the philanthropic lady, 
who acts from the best motives, he believes that Thyrza has 
forgotten him, and he marries an old friend—a scholarly icicle 
with a great many “ motives,” and jogs through life contented, 
but never quite happy. Thyrza has all this time kept faithful 
to him, and dies of a broken heart. Grail withdraws in utter 
misery to Battersea, and the only person who is eventually 
happy is the unselfish Lyddy, Thyrza’s more commonplace 
sister, who is strong in plain action, not in intellect, and who 
marries the man she cares for. We shut the book, convinced 
that, according to Mr. Gissing, any effort is failure, idealism a 
lovable folly, the practical philanthropist an impossibility, pleasure 
for the poor a false existence, only bringing them still lower, 
and culture, above all, an irretrievable mistake. 

‘Demos’ is just as saddening, if not more so. It is written to 
prove the errors of Socialism and the impracticability of equality. 
Mutimer, a Socialistic workman, comes by an accident into a 
large estate, and marries a lady—a girl in the neighbourhood, who 
is persuaded intothe match by a worldly mother. Mutimer is a 
shrewd, clever man with a strong will, who was eminent so long 
as he stayed in his own class, and whilst the necessity for wo:k 
subjugated his brutal instincts and uneducated thirst for power. 
But his good star waned when he came into his property and 
deserted the work-girl, to whom he was originally engaged, for 
a well-born wife. Socialism he only uses as a means to push 
himself; and a'though he forms model works and a model 
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village community on his estate, and spends thousands on them, 
it is only to bring him into Parliament. The book exists to 
prove this, and to unfold the degrading misery of his wife, who 
is daily exposed to his coarseness and incongruous habits of 
thought and life ; also to demonstrate the ruin of the rest of his 
humble family by their sudden acquisition of wealth. He 
eventually falls a victim to his own cause. The Socialists 
begin to mistrust and hate him, and end by hounding him 
to death. He is pursued by the mob, and takes refuge, 
horribly mutilated and half dead, in the house of his quondam 
love, where he dies disgracefully. His wife ends by marrying 
a man whom she had loved before her first marriage, and the 
last scene again leaves us with the depressing feeling that there 
is no such thing as success or happiness in the world, let alone 
the fitness of things, and that every other man is moved to 
action by self-interest pure and simple. 

“We are interesting,” says the author in this book, “in 
proportion to our capacity for suffering, and dignity comes of 
misery nobly borne.” “Weare interesting,” says every one of Mr. 
Besant’s books, “ because we can enjoy ourselves, if our capability 
of happiness be properly developed.” Both have caught hold of 
a half-truth—one writes to prove the success, the other the failure 
of Idealism. The one wanders out with all the hopes of an 
intelligent child, and loses himself in the vague, satisfied asa 
rule, by rosy mists and melodious generalities. The other is 
hemmed in by a throng of hideous facts, and, not being tall 
enough to see beyond them, sinks to the earth crushed by utter 
despair. The one is the literary progressionist, the latter-day 
(Edipus, who has found the answer to the Sphinx’s riddle ; the 
other is the thorough Conservative, who being powerless to 
prevent the “progress ” to which he ascribes all the ills of the 
world, has nothing better left him than to sit and bewail them— 
the more zealously that he is presumably, at present, a convert 
from the Radicalism of youth. Starting from such opposite 
standpoints, although both of them have the same feelings and 
therefore wish for the same end, their minds are so different that 
the means that each proposes for this end, lie as widely as possible 
apart. Gissing has but one—the Tory ideal—the re-establish 
ment of a Lilliputian Feudal System adapted to the needs of 
the nineteenth century. “Let us,” says he, in the person of Mb 
Wyvern in ‘Demos,’ “ effect the substitution of human relations 
between empicyer and employed for the detestable ‘nexus of 
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cash payment.’ That is only a return to the good old order, and 
it seems to me that it becomes more impossible every day... . 
I denounce the commercial class, the bourgeois, the capitalists, 
call them what you will, as the supremely maleficent, the intellect 
of the country is poisoned by their influence. They it is indeed 
who are oppressors ; they grow rich on the toil of poor girls in 
London garrets, and of men who perish prematurely to support 
their children. ... What is before us? Evil. ... Progress 
will have its way and its path will be a path of bitterness. . . . 
Two vices are growing among us to dread proportions—in- 
difference and hatred. The one will let poverty anguish at its 
door, the other will hound on the vassal against his lord. . . . 
Let us raise our voices, if we feel impelled to do so at all, for 
the old simple Christian rules, and do our best to get the 
educated by the ears.” 

Nor can he tell us how to arrive at the means that he thus 
recommends, Being himself, as far as his books reveal him, 
devoid of any conviction, even the conviction of doubt, he fails to 
give us any solution, or to offer us either the guidance or the 
confidence which he lacks himself. We feel more inclined to try 
and comfort him than to receive any explanation of life from 
him. It seems indeed as if, in hopeless confusion and tossed on 
the unstable waves, yet abhorring compromise, he wrote rather 
to make himself clear to himself and as a personal relief, than for 
any altruistic purpose. 

Now let us turn to Besant and hear what he has to say on 
these topics. Popular Radicalism he opposes with all his might, 
fathoming the fallacies of the demonstrative demagogue with a 
strong sense, curiously diverse from the dreamy indefiniteness of 
so much of his work. It is only literary Radicalism, if we may 
so call it—the Radicalism of social theories and political gene- 
ralities, rather than the localized rules and scientific formule of 
practical politics—which he advocates, Listen to the speech, in 
‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ which Harry Goslett makes 
at a working-man’s club in answer to a certain demagogue called 
Dick Coppin. 

“Whether the House of Lords, or the Church, or the Land 
Laws stand or fall, that, my friends, makes not the difference of 
a penny-piece to any single man among us. ... It comes of 
your cursed ignorance. ... You think that Governments can 
do anything for you. Has any Government ever done any- 
thing for you? Never—never—never. Because it cannot. 
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Does any Government ask what you want—what you ought to 
want? No. Can it give you what you want? No. ... What- 
ever you want, you must do for yourselves. . . . Now then, what 
do we want?” 

He then continues with a list of the measures which he considers 
certain to produce reform. 1. Local Government. 2. Cheap 
food. 3. Improved houses, of which the working-men themselves 
should be the inspectors. 4. Improved Board School education 
(which Goslett declares has hitherto been all “Kings of Israel” 
and “spelling”), and the sending of their “own men to the 
School Boards to get that thing done.” _5. Pleasure (for says he, 
“You can’t play music, nor sing, nor paint, nor dance—you can 
do nothing ”), and the substitution of holidays at different times 
for the set Bank Holidays. 6. Co-operation for the improvement 
of the women’s wages and condition. 

Now this is all very well; and doubtless the measures 
suggested by Mr. Besant would produce, if not the perfect cure 
he seems to anticipate, at any rate considerable improvement. 
But although association, to which he does definitely point asa 
potent aid, already within popular power, would doubtless go 
far to better the wages and hours of working-women, or even to 
produce the alterations in holiday-making which he deems so 
important, still it would hardly affect the laws of commerce and 
of population, on which the price of food is really based—or the 
fact of over-population which governs competition. Nor could it 
create the appreciation of the “ pleasure” provided, which is the 
real essence of pleasure. For you may have as many concerts, 
picture-galleries, and standard play-houses as you like, but 
if the appreciative feeling be not there, the pleasure can no more 
exist than sound for a stone-deaf person.. But when we ask 
how we are to reach these goals, our CEdipus can give no 
other clue than the aforementioned association—nothing more 
practical than a Brotherhood of Labour, to include both men 
and women as workers, and to control work and wages alike 
—further forbidding the men to marry under thirty and the 
women under twenty-five; not to speak of the Earthly Tract 
Society and the Street Committee which we have before 
mentioned. And when these are established, “there will come,” 
he hopefully writes, “a time—one sees it already in the close 
future—when the pickpocket shall find no home anywhere and 
the burglar no place to store his swag and keep his ‘jemmy, 
when all evil-doing shall be driven out of the land, and faith, 
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goodness, charity, hope, and the love of beauty and the desire 
for art shall spring up like flowers in the sunny month of June, 
and the men shall at last join hands, and shall swear by the 
living God—the women shall no longer be robbed and wronged.” 

But this is hardly sufficient answer to such facts as he mentions 
in connection with the proposed institutions. ‘“ Elevenpence- 
halfpenny a day and fourpence for the workbook, which you 
can get for a penny outside, and if you dare to complain they 
make it sixpence. There’s machine-work and shirts at a penny 
apiece; we can get twopence a dozen for the button-holes ; 
there’s bottle-washing for five shillings a week, and cigar-making 
for the same. There’s the dust-yards and the sifting at a 
shilling a day.” These are rigid details which require rigid 
measures, alas! and not only generous dreams from our arm- 
chairs, over our evening fire ; for it is thus that Mr. Besant always 
seems to us to be writing—from out the midst of a cozy haze of 
blue tobacco-smoke, and in a study adorned by Apollos and 
Venuses, Michael Angelos and: olive-green books, together 
with all the suggestive appliances of a modern culture. Mr. 
Gissing, on the contrary, writes from a back-alley reeking with 
putrid vapours, strewn with blackened orange-peel and resounding 
with hideous din, so that he cannot even hear the voice of 
Nineteenth Century consolation. The one worships culture for all 
men, and cries out that nobler pleasures should be provided for 
the poor ; the other declares that “universal education .. . works 
most patently for growing misery. . . Its results affect all classes 
and all for the worse”; whilst his “heart bleeds for the class 
created by the mania for education, and consisting of those 
unhappy men and women whom unspeakable cruelty endows 
with intellectual needs, whilst refusing them the sustenance 
they are taught to crave.” As for pleasure, he says: “Go 
along the poorest street in the East-End of London and you 
will hear as. much laughter, witness as much gaiety, as 
in any thoroughfare of the West—laughter and gaiety of a 
miserable kind—I speak of it as relative to the habits and 
capabilities of the people.” It is curious to remark here, that the 
pessimism of Mr. Gissing, which allows him to believe in none 
but the blackest of futures, causes him at the same time and ‘ 
from sheer hopelessness to accept the present with much more 
resignation than the optimistic Mr. Besant, who sees a golden 
time coming, but meanwhile takes the gloomiest view of popular 
happiness as it exists at this minute. But this is perhaps the 
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case with every optimist and pessimist—for whereas the former 
who is perpetually living in radiant plans, must necessarily "ta 
perpetually crushed by reality, and thrown into corresponding 
depths ; the latter, knowing no help for matters but blind endurance, 
has no refuge but philosophy, and sits down, with the quiescence 
of a man who waits patiently by the wayside because he sees 
no end to his journey. 

Here again both these authors seize half a truth, and both, 
consequently, become guilty of half a falsehood, This one- 
sidedness, which weakens all their work, seems due to a certain 
want of proportion which is common to both of them, and which 
may be called lack of humour in its largest sense. Without 
this last-named faculty, a heart-whole view of life is a sheer 
impossibility, and we therefore find that Mr. Gissing writes us a 
realistic jeremiad, whilst Mr. Besant gives us a Bowdlerized 
Whitechapel—a family edition of the East-End, which is whole- 
some for our hopes, but often not so true a picture as the other. 

Meanwhile these two agree strangely in some things: in 
their hostile mistrust of politics, for instance ; above all, they 
unite in believing that Religion, as they separately understand 
the word (though both use it to express an earnest and defined 
conviction of some sort), will alone redeem the working-classes : 
that their ruin lies in their having lost this, and in their growing 
indifference and consequent incapability of action. But whilst 
Mr. Besant prays for the new creed and for Comte’s edition of 
Christianity, Mr. Gissing invokes the old letter and the old 
spirit—for others, even if not for himself. 

Indeed, the main difference between them lies in the fact that 
Mr. Gissing looks for salvation from the upper, and Mr. Besant 
from the lower classes. This naturally affects their whole view 
of things, and more especially of the working-man and the 
philanthropist. In the former, and the possibilities within him, 
Mr. Besant is, as we have seen, an ardent believer. Mr. Gissing, 
on the contrary, regards the faults of the working-classes as 
radical differences and positive evils, not merely as undeveloped 
germs and negative good. “The fatal defect in working- 
people,” he writes, “is absence of imagination. Half of the 
brutal ctuelties perpetrated by uneducated men and women are 
directly traceable to lack of the imaginative spirit, which comes 
to mean lack of kindly sympathy.” Now lack of imagination 
is’a solid fault, which cannot be changed in the individual, but 
which it will take centuries of patient effort to influence, and 
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whilst the last-named author asserts the absence of any sym- 
pathies, Mr. Besant is assuring us that it is only when we 
educate these non-existent sympathies that we shall certainly 
find Utopia. 

We detect the same tone with regard to their relation towards 
the philanthropist. Talking of Dalmaine, the self-interested, 
pushing politician in ‘Thyrza, Gissing observes: “These men 
are the practical philanthropists, and to sneer at them is very 
much the same as to speak contemptuously of the rain-shower 
which aids the growth of the corn.” In the ardent worker and 
in personal influence he has no faith, and only looks for success 
from such efforts as spring from the hope of personal ad- 
vancement. 

On the other hand, “ Let us all go and live in the East-End,” 
sings Mr. Besant, who holds this out to us as his second 
panacea—the complement of association. But he forgets that 
we have ties at home as well as abroad, and that if we all lived 
in the East-End, the West would be empty, whilst an already 
terribly overcrowded neighbourhood would become still more 
overcrowded ; he does not see that trade would die, that culture, 
conversation, ideas, and literature would sicken for want of 
proper surroundings, and of that variety of topics on which they 
live ; above all, that we should have no-fresh air-current to 
carry Eastwards. He forgets that philanthropy means love of 
mankind, not of one particular section of mankind ; that the 
rich have claims on us as well as the poor, and that the higher 
duty often lies in a proper combination of both elements. 
Modern asceticism differs from medieval asceticism, in so far as 
it takes for its end the redemption of humanity instead of 
personal salvation ; but a convent life is not confined to four - 
walls. We may be monks and nuns in the midst of a crowd, 
and none the less narrow than those of old, because our cells 
live within us, instead of our living within them. 

But no critic of any tone, however insignificant (indeed, the 
more insignificant he is, the more imperative would seem his 
obligation) can end nowadays without a final lunge at the fault 
which he has made his monopoly in an author, and which is 
probably his own besetting sin. We will therefore repeat that 
this idée fixe of Mr. Besant’s seems again to spring from that 
same lack of proportion which causes extreme views both in 
him and Mr. Gissing, and makes them blind themselves to the 
Sensible safety of the Via Media. They should examine how 
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far they allow their own natural favouritism for pet theories to 
block up their horizon. Mr. Gissing’s resolute wailing is surely 
disproportionate, and though no one could accuse Mr. Besant of 
too much lamentation, still unfounded ecstasies are also want of 
symmetry, and persistent glee about non-existent joys is not 
sense of humour. 

Mr. Gissing, who starts by telling us that he “concerns him- 
self with facts,” and that “the great fact of all is the con- 
temptibleness of average humanity,” does doubtless hold the 
most courageous position, for he faces, nay, he over-faces truth, 
It is a diseased truth which he gives us, devoid of sweetness 
and devoid of faith and hope. Happily morbidity is not the 
reality of life, and we feel that there is a weakness about the 
eyesight which can only see “contemptibleness” in that 
“average humanity ” which is, after all, composed of most of our 
friends and relations, even though, in this case, the failing 
springs not from pride, but from despondency. 

Mr. Besant, on the other hand, continually gallops away from 
truth, on a very high horse indeed, or hides it from himself ina 
pink-silk veil. But it is fair to him to say that this foible does 
not arise from cowardice, but from a humane shrinking from the 
realising of other people’s sorrow, and from an intense need of 
faith in his fellow-creatures. He is indeed the best to work 
upon—the best in ideal, though Gissing be the best in fact; 
and if we could only join his aims, his buoyancy and his 
elastic power of planning, to the latter’s love of truth, of facing 
the worst without flinching and of describing what he sees, 
we might perhaps find at least the alpha of the Sphinx’s 
enigma. Meanwhile, whilst we remember the truth of Mr. 
Gissing’s pictures, we will not say with him that “to sleep 
is better than to wake; and how should we who live bear the 
day’s burden, but for the promise of death?” We will rather 
dream our dream, in the conviction that it will gladden our 
realities, as music the fight, and we will believe with Mr. Besant, 
that “There are so many joys within our reach ; there are so 
many miseries which we can abolish ... we shall all together 
continually be thinking how to bring more sunshine into our 
lives, more change, more variety, more happiness.” 


EpDITH SICHEL. 





On Tour. 


THE title “On Tour,” does not necessarily imply that I am 
describing a theatrical tour ; it simply means that I am making 
a little excursion of pleasure from memory among various 
subjects,—now at St. George’s Hall with our little company, now 
taking holiday in Cairo and elsewhere, now at the southern 
watering-places during our annual professional visits. 

To begin at St. George’s Hall. I am sometimes asked, what 
my system is in writing Sketches? I don’t know; I have no 
system, except that of putting off everything to the very last. 
I write down notes on odd pieces of paper, on the backs of 
envelopes, on margins of newspapers, on invitation cards ; in fact 
on anything that comes handy. Sometimes I buy a twopenny 
washing account-book and make little notes with a dash— 
thus: (—). This last mystic sign means “ music,” to be worked 
out at the piano. Then when the sketch is produced, I tear up 
the notes, and trust in the future to memory. What is the good 
of preserving sketches of a purely ephemeral nature, things 
lightly put together in a slight conversational style, only fitted 
to last some few months? The sketches must go out of fashion 
as quickly as the manners and customs they attempt to portray. 
In sketches of this description one deals with passing manias. 
The mania, perhaps, for putting bows of ribbon on incongruous 
pieces of furniture ; for painting drain-pipes and panels of doors 
with lilies and daffodils ; for giving a cheap Japanese appearance 
toa thoroughly European room by means of paper fans, screens, 
and umbrellas; for filling a drawing-room with so much 
furniture that it needs a guide to enable the bewildered traveller 
to avoid the pitfalls of poufs, ottomans and little tables ; for 
ladies to dance in amateur ballets, accompanied by their sisters 
and cousins and aunts on banjo, bones and mandolines, or for 
young men to wears bangles—gages d'amour which will show 
themselves, much to the outward annoyance but inward delight 
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of the wearers. All these things are but the follies of the hour, 
and if you wish for a record of such things, there are the 
pages of Punch, than which no better social recorder exists. 

On one or two occasions I have been sorely put to it to be 
ready in time ; for instance, during the last weeks of 1886. The 
title of my Christmas sketch, “Oh! that Boy!” was advertised, 
Thus far had I got, when we closed during the week before 
Christmas, in order to give six performances at Bath, Bristol and 
Cheltenham ; an afternoon and evening at Bath on Monday, 
ditto at Bristol on Tuesday, ditto at Cheltenham on Wednesday, 
Mr. Alfred Reed fell ill, and I undertook to play his part as well 
as sing my own sketch. I went down to Bath on Saturday 
night, and felt as if I was going to knock up myself. However, 
I couldn’t afford the time ; the part had to be learnt by Monday. 
I worked and worked, but not one word could I remember. As 
a rule, I am like Mr. Lenville in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ and ama 
“confounded quick study,” but on this occasion the memory 
would not work. I was in despair; I couldn’t sleep, and grew 
more miserable hour by hour. However, I managed to conquer 
in the end. All this time I had hoped to devote to my new 
sketch ; but what with study, travelling and two performances 
per diem, 1 found on my return to town on Thursday that I had 
done nothing. The same evening I had to sing at a private 
house at Woodford, consequently no work done. Friday 
morning I mapped out one song and the opening of the sketch; 
7.é. about five minutes out of the necessary thirty-five or forty. 
I had promised to go and spend Saturday (Christmas Day), and 
Sunday in Hertfordshire. I went down on Friday at dinner- 
time, saying to myself that in a large country-house I should be 
sure to find a room where I could shut myself up at times and 
work. Not a bit of it! How that sketch was ever done and 
brought out I do not know. I shudder to think of it. My 
servant, who acts as my home adviser and critic, tells me he 
suffered agony during the performance ; he never knew what I 
was going to say next—nor did I! This is, of course, an ex- 
ceptional case. Had it not been for the unfortunate mishap of 
illness of one of our company, and the sudden necessity of study 
on my part, I should have had ample time ; however, all's well 
that ends well ; but I do not care to repeat the dose. 

Singing at private concerts involves much railway travelling, 
especially as I have three nights in the week when I am free, the 
Entertainment being given in the afternoon of those days at St 
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George’s Hall. These free nights are very useful, as they enable 
me to accept engagements for private concerts in many’parts of 
the country. But the wear and tear of the work is sometimes 
very great. Supposing I just catch a 5.30 or 5.40 train; that 
means no dinner. Then on arrival at the house I have to dress, 
sing, and wait till supper for my long-deferred meal ; then up to 
town next morning with perhaps another journey, as happened 
on one occasion two or three months ago. I sang at Cambridge 
after a morning performance in town, had to leave by the 
8.51 A.M. for Liverpool Street, went home, changed to the frock- 
coat of afternoon respectability, went to Victoria Station at 
12 o'clock, arrived at Eastbourne at 2.20 P.M., sang two sketches, 
returned to town, arriving at 7.50 P.M., and sang that night at 
St. George’s Hali. And in spite of this I am told, or my friends 
are told, that I only sing to amuse myself, because I have £9000 
ayear of private income!! This amazing fiction was solemnly 
repeated a few weeks ago to one of my friends, coupled with the 
remark that it was a shame I went on singing, because it was 
nothing more or less than taking the bread out of other singers’ 
mouths. However, my friend was connected by marriage with 
my family, and soon convinced the astonished gentleman that 
my private income was, alas! absolutely w7/ / 

There is an old cabman often on the rank at St. George’s 
Hall, who is apparently immensely struck by my frequent 
. tailway journeys. Anywhere out of the London radius is, a 
sort of unexplored territory to him, and he looks upon any one 
venturing into these regions as a bold and venturesome being, 
holding his life in his hands. 

I was leaving the Hall a week or two ago for some town, I 
forget which. My servant called a cab, and put in my port- 
manteau. The old cabman who was watching the process, said, 
“What! your guv’nor off again! Well, he zs a wunner for going 
about. Where is it to-night, the South Eastern? Paddington 
is it! Well, he is a wunner! Why, talk of Stanley and the 
Dark Continent! Why, he ain’t bloomin’ well in it with your 
guv'nor. Ye never know where to ’ave ’#m!” 

“Tell me of some of the people you have met,” says my 
Interviewer. Poor Interviewer! he has not had a chance of 
getting a word in for some time. 

By far the most amusing people I have met have been people 
entirely unknown to fame. During my various travels, whether 
at home or abroad, I have meet very droll people. I remember 
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a certain gentleman hes I was returning » hom Calvo 1 in 1878, 
He was on board the J/@ris, a Messageries Maritimes steamer, 
He had been in Cyprus. We asked him whether there were 
many antiquities in the Island. “ Antiquities,” he cried, “why 
the place is alive with them!” On being questioned as to the 
mosquitoes, he informed us that they flew about like partridges, 
and barked like dogs. On arrival at Marseilles, he confessed 
that he had a large tin box full of tobacco, and he was rather 
doubtful of his success in smuggling it through the Custom- 
house. But he was equal to the occasion. The douanier asked 
him what the tin box contained. “Aok ca!” he said, “ ca Cest le 
médecin !” The idea of tinned doctor so tickled the official that 
he at once passed it. 

During the whole of our eight-day voyage this same gentleman 
could not find out my name. At length we arrived in Paris, and 
breakfasted at the Grand Hétel. After looking at me long and 
earnestly, he said, “Somehow I seem to know your face! Now 
what zs yourname?” Ireplied that my name was Corney Grain. 
“Of course,” he said, as a sudden light burst upon him, “I know 
now! Christy Minstrels! !” 

What fun I have had during my two visits to Cairo, the 
pleasantest holidays in my life! Then I remember me well ofa 
certain Irish surgeon on the way to the Pyramids, during my 
second visit to Cairo. He insisted that we should stop half way 
and have whiskies and sodas. The hamper was produced, and 
one of the party was holding a soda-water bottle in a direct line 
with the said surgeon’s eyes. “Bedad!” he cried. “Do ye 
moind houlding that soda-wather bottle the other way? I've 
met so many mess-waithers with one oi!” 

In the matter of English-French I never met any one to equal 
an old friend of mine; he was so outspoken and so unabashed, 
he cared not how much people laughed. The scene was Monte 
Carlo in the gambling rooms. He had won, and a lady took his 
winnings, a daily occurrence in that charming resort. He claimed 
it from the bank ; the croupiers took no notice, so he threw a 
five-franc piece into the wheel when it was in motion. Needless 
to say, a row ensued. He cared not one jot, but rising in his 
wrath, and emphasizing his remarks with his doubled fist—a 
brawny one, by the bye—he thus delivered himself: “ Voila ma 
mise ; 7 at  gagne et fexpecte @étre payé ; je ne suis pas venoo a 
Monte Carlo ni pour voller (voler) ni pour menter (mentir), e st 
Ladministration ne poo pas payer, elle faudrait fermer la boutique!” 
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There was a roar of laughter mingled with cries of “a@ /a porte,” 
&c. Thumping the table with his fist, he shouted, “Sz ong me 
touche, je le too-e-rai”!! He got his money!! 

Then there was another of my friends who wanted a clean 
hot plate, and asked for “ un plat blanchisseuse chaud” 

And then the row with the sergents de ville in Paris! where 
my broad-fisted friend knocked them down right and left, and 
on being confronted next day with one of his victims, a very 
wizened little man, said in tones of infinite scorn to the magis- 
trate: “Ca// Cette chose!!! Se je Paurais touché je laurars 
too-é! 111” 

One gem of pronunciation comes back to me. The story 
was told me by a friend who was at the Opera. He entered into 
conversation with his next-door neighbour in the amphitheatre ; 
they discussed various melodies till my friend’s next-door 
neighbour summed up the discussion thus: “ Well, my favourite 
melody of all is ‘Emma Parry’!” My friend pondered and 
pondered. Who was “Emma Parry”? Any relation of the 
great John Parry? At last in despair he asked what opera it 
was in. “In‘Martha’!” Still he pondered. The opera he was 
listening to had no longer any charm for him—that magic name 
kept ringing in his ears. Emma Parry had taken possession of 
him ; he rushed out, went to the nearest refreshment bar, and when 
asked what he would take, replied, “Emma Parry and soda ;” 
he rushed to the Underground station, “third-class for Emma 
Parry,” he cried ; he felt his wits going, he reached home, his 
wife noticed he was strange, heard him murmuring Emma Parry, 
her jealous fears were aroused, confidence reigned no more in that 
hitherto peaceful and happy home. In the middle of the night 
he arose with a start: “I have it,” he yelled, “ M appari! id 
Pronounce the “M™” by itself and then say “appari,” and you 
get Emma Parry ! 

Another gem I possess is in writing ; it is a washing-bill 
presented to me in Cairo in 1884. I give it literally: 





Dicembre 1884 Cairo 
conto Di biancarie 


52 
Doxen 4 (3 a shilling 
Doxen 34 (Maik 

a shillig 154 
Landry 
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All I know is that I paid fifteen shillings and sixpence. The 
rest is to this day a mystery. 

I met a very old and very quaint American lady in Venice 
once. She came up to me and said, “I know what you are and 
what you do. I hope you'll give some of your funny things 
to-night.” I explained that I was holiday-making, and I was 
going to meander lazily in a gondola that night. Apparently 
resenting my refusal to sing, she retorted, “ Wall, I think you're 
the least funny-looking man I ever met!” There was another 
American lady on board a British India steamer when I went to 
Cairo in 1884. She was piling up large heaps of jam and 
buttered toast on a plate. “What are you going to do with that, 
’ madam?” said an astonished old gentleman. “ Sir,” she said, 
“T am doing unto others as I would be done by; I am taking 
this to a sick friend on deck!” If anybody, friend or otherwise, 
ever brings me jam and buttered toast when I’m sea-sick, I'll 
fall on them and crush them! 

This charitable American lady was the wife of a missionary 
on board. There were some six or seven of them, and they sang 
such doleful hymns. Vulgar sugar-and-watery sort of negro- 
minstrel melodies with sacred words adapted to them. There is 
nothing to my mind so uncongenial as the commonplace hymn 
tune, the hymn tune that smacks of the bones, banjo, and tam- 
bourine. Still on Sunday evenings up and down they paced, 
singing these clap-trap tunes in strong and vigorous tones. At 
last they began “God save the Queen.” “Ha!” we exclaimed, 
“at last there is a straightforward simple melody, and, moreover, 
it shows that the end is at hand.” Not a bit of it, they had 
adapted words to it of their own, and the end was as far off 
as ever. 

There was a silent but humorous Scotchman on board, and 
never a word spake he, but he silently went to his cabin. Still 
on and on went our loud-voiced minstrels, up and down, up and 
down, regardless of the feelings of quiet elderly ladies in the 
saloon writing letters to the friends to whom they had said good- 
bye for years or for ever, regardless of the sick people moaning 
in their berths. Suddenly there stole on our ears a faint, weird 
sound. Not pig-killing on Sunday? No! nearer and nearer it 
came. The Relief of Lucknow! ’Twas the bagpipes!! Bless- 
ings on your head, my bonnie Scotch laddie! Blaw your pipes!! 
Hoot awa’!!! That Hieland Lament did it. We saw our 
American cousins no more for twenty-four hours, 
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It is pleasant at times to meet with sympathy in one’s work. 
I know nothing so cheering as the kindly-meant, kindly-spoken 
word of encouragement from the really sympathetic listener ; it 
cheers one up and incites to renewed efforts, and you feel you 
have not lived in vain. I myself felt I had not lived in vain 
when a gentleman said to me at the end of a rather trying 
sketch: “ That must be hard work, Mr. Grain ; almost as bad as 
selling cards on a race-course !” 

Again, a word of discouragement is apt to send the spirits of a 
sensitive person to zero. To arrive in a watering-place as we 
did once with our company, and for the landlord of the hotel to 
say: “I am afraid you won’t do very much to-night, gentlemen. 
There’s a menagerie here with a wonderful performing monkey 
that’s drawing the whole town!” He was right—all the “ best 
people” went to the monkey. There was a rough-and-ready 
criticism overheard at Southsea on the pier by one of our 
company. I had just passed a group of London ’Arries and 
‘Enriettas who knew me by sight. “There’s Corney Grain” 
(pronounced Grine), said one fair maid, pausing for a moment in 
a succulent but somewhat pungent meai of “srimps.” “Is ’e 
amusin’ off the staige?” “No!” said ’Arry, as he wittily flicked 
the tail of a shrimp on to an old lady’s bonnet, “none of them 
artists ever are!” “ Right you are, ’Arry!” to use your own 
choice phraseology ; at all events you are not far wrong in many 
instances. 

But, per contra, | have always treasured up a remark made to 
me by a dear good Bishop, now alas! dead and gone. He sat 
with a rug round his episcopal legs, for he felt the cold. He 
listened, and I am proud to say “chuckled,” if it be a right and 
proper term to use about a Bishop. I was presented to him. 
He was a dear kindly old gentleman, and in his kindliest tones 
he said: “ Thank you, Mr. Grain ; I have been not only amused 
but edified !” 

This reminds me of my first and only conversation with the 
late Mr. Chorley, the musical critic. I was very young at the 
time, and arrived punctually at the house where I was asked to 
dine. I have now come to the conclusion that it is useless to be 
punctual in certain London houses ; I do not see why I should 
arrive at eight o’clock in order to wait twenty minutes for some 
one else. However, I think on this occasion I was before my 
time—my hostess had not come down, but Mr. Chorley was 
Seated in a large armchair ; he gave me a look as I came in, but 
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knowing me not, retired within himself again. I felt nervous 
and uncomfortable ; I thought I ought to try and break the ice; 
I went up to him and said: “ Mr. Chorley, I think.”—I heard a 
curious little piping voice, issuing from the depths of the arm- 
chair, saying “/ think so!” I said no more, but retired snubbed 
and abashed. But I felt relieved at dinner, when Mr. Chorley 
seemed out of temper with the Robertson plays which were 
then in full swing at the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre. “These 
Robertson plays,” he said, “annoy me with their monosyllabic 
titles, such as ‘ Caste,’ ‘Ours,’ and ‘School.’ We shall have 
‘Birth’ and ‘Baptism’ next.” Baptism I thought scarcely 
monosyllabic, but I held my tongue, and contented myself with 
reflecting that, after all, the severest critic is but mortal ! 

I remember another reproof I received from a member of my 
profession at Hastings. He was one of an out-door concert- 
party on the beach. He had blacked his face. It was some 
years ago. Now-a-days he would wear a small mask and call 
himself “ A Disguised Nobleman,” and what is more, have found 
people to believe him. He sang “I traced ’er little footsteps 
in the snow,” and I fear he was not in good voice. He then 
went round with the hat. I gave him sixpence, but with rather 
a stand-off air, as though I knew not singers and their Bohemian 
ways. But 4e knew me, for as he took my sixpence he hoarsely 
whispered, “’Ard work, Mr. Grain, our profession ; but there! 
you don’t know what it is! Why, I’d sooner do ¢wenty of your 
shows in a room than ove of mine on the beach !” 

Sometimes one singer will zot take you, another singer, at the 
value you put on yourself. I have found it so in the case of a 
very great music hall “artiste.” “The Great One” was singing 
at a supper-party given by some cheery souls. Uproarious was 
the applause—song succeeded song; at last to give him a rest 
they asked me to sing something. I went to the piano and 
chose some little imitations of German, French and Spanish 
songs. I knew I could not compete with the “Great One,” sol 
had better seek something that would contrast with his songs. 
He listened very indulgently, and when I had finished, he turned 
to one of the guests and said, “H’m! I wish I’d had the 
bringing out of that fellow, what an artist I’d have made of 
him!” 

I am always getting snubbed like this; even praise takes 
a dubious form when an old gentleman says to you, “ We went 
to hear you last night, and thought you’d rather improved. 


Seo me rtrowoeoesso =F => 


S << 
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Rather improved! No! I do not like the term. Better than 
ever would have flattered my vanity more. But then one must 
take what one can get, and be thankful, though it be trying at 
times to your vanity or dignity. 

My dignity I have found seriously assailed on many occasions. 
Once at Ryde, long years ago, Mr. Reed and I walked down to 
the pier one Sunday morning. We were to play the next day, 
and our agent had undertaken to bring the luggage and scenery 
from Portsmouth. It came that very Sunday morning as we 
arrived on the pier. It looked so wicked and improper by 
daylight, so disreputable! We tried to ignore it, but the agent 
called to us by name, and the name “German Reed” was on 
every package in large letters. The pier was crowded. 

“ Bill,” said a railway porter, “what's all this ?” 

“’Ow should I know ?” 

“Tt’s a Punch and Judy show,” said a pert bystander. 

The crowd looked at Mr. Reed and myself and laughed. At 
last, nettled at our loss of dignity, we told the agent he should 
not have brought it over on Sunday. 

“What nonsense,” he replied ; “why, it’s a jolly good adver- 
tisement !” 

I felt that my dignity was seriously imperilled on one occasion, 
and by my own greediness. I stayed for the night in a house 
after a concert; my host and hostess were most kind and 
hospitable, but did not understand the ways of singers who are 
fond of a little supper after their work. I went again, and 
knowing how pained my host and hostess would be if any hint 
I gave showed that I had not had enough supper on my previous 
visit, I took a packet of sandwiches and a pint of champagne 
with me for a private supper in my bedroom. Alas! the bedroom 
of my kind hosts was next to mine, and the walls were very thin. 
How was I to open the champagne and not allow the “ pop” to 
be heard? I couldn’t do it under the bedclothes, it might be 
“up,” and overflow. How would it do to give a great cough at 
the precise moment of the “ pop” ? I triedit. The cork wouldn’t 
come out, but I gave a cough that would awaken the dead. A 
knock at my door. Itis my host. “Mr. Grain,” he said, “I fear 
you have a bad cough. I have brought you these lozenges, they 
are infallible. I'll guarantee you won’t cough after one or two 
ofthem.” Ithanked him. “I hope you are quite comfortable,” 
he said ; “is your bed all right?” Horror! he was making for 
it, and I had hidden the pint of champagne in it when he 
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knocked! “It’s delicious,” I said, as I in despair sat on the 
bottle. “Soft as eider-down.” “What!” he said, “ why, they've 
never given you a feather-bed! Let me feel!” He felt the 
bottle. “What on earth is this?” “My hot-water bottle,” | 
said. “I never travel without.” “ Hot water-bottle in a warm 
September? What must you want in January?” “Oh, I'ma 
chilly mortal !” I said, feeling hot all over. “ Well, you don’t look 
it,” he said. “No!” I said, the ice plant Jooks warm, but it 
isn’t!” “Well, good-night,” he said, “and don’t you let me 
hear that»cough again, or I'll get my wife to send you some 
of her own pet-remedies, and you won't forget ¢hem in a hurry, 
Z can tell you! 

Good heavens! What a position! Here was I, deceiving 
my kind friends, and plunging into a slough of deceit and 
falsehood from which there was apparently no escape. Mean- 
time the wretched pint of champagne was in the bed, the top 
of the cork had broken off, and it was liable to go off at any 
moment. If it did, my host might think I was ill, and would 
probably come with some of his wife’s horrible pet-remedies, 
He had apparently survived them, but they would probably kill 
me. ‘What was I todo? Should I wrap up the bottle in all 
the towels, put it in the bath and leave it to take its chance? 
Should I fill the bath with water and submerge it ? If I adopted 
this plan, would the explosion, if it occurred, be audible in the 
next room? If I threw the bottle out of the window, it would 
be making a horrible noise when it smashed, and would probably 
alarm the neighbourhood, living as it did in perpetual apprehen- 
sion of burglars. I was loth to lose the champagne, but I only 
possessed a scent-bottle corkscrew. I resolved to do it or die, 
I broke the corkscrew. Luckily my knife possessed a thing for 
picking stones out of a horse’s hoof. This was the first time! 
had ever known such a thing to be useful, and even then not for 
the purpose for which it was intended. I must have picked at 
that cork for an hour. At last there came a faint fizzing sound. 
The critical moment was approaching ; I listened ; all quiet, not 
a sound except a faint nasal duet in the adjoining apartment, 
Hurrah! the cork is out! a noiseless victory! Now for my long- 
deferred drink 

It was corked !! 

But I fear I am wandering away from the answer to my 


Interviewer’s question as to people I have met. Well, I have @ 


sung before “all sorts and conditions of men,” from Royal 
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Personages to the “Two-Headed Nightingale.” But I have 
little to record about them that would interest or amuse. A 
polite word or two, and the conversation, if any, has ended. 

But I know no more interesting study than the varieties of 
audiences. Sometimes in one week during the season I sing 
before nine or ten different “sets” in various parts of London, 
and I can only repeat that wherever it may be, they treat me 
with the greatest kindness and hospitality. I have heard stories 
of singers being treated with rudeness. All I can say is that I 
have never found it myself. 

The difficulty I find is in procuring new subjects for sketches. 
Having produced fifty-six during my career, I sometimes despair 
when I find it is time to produce something new. But I confess 
I like my work, and much more do I like it since I have given 
up playing in the pieces at the Entertainment. Acting is not 
congenial to me—I am not a good actor, and the fact was borne 
in upon me more and more as I grew older, and I was delighted 
when I could give it up and devote myself exclusively to the 
Sketches at the piano. 

There are perhaps one or two little hints I could give to 
young beginners who intend to devote themselves to similar 
Entertainments. Do not give a caricature or imitation of any 
subject, be it in music or manners and customs, till you are 
tolerably certain that the original is thoroughly familiar to your 
audience. Some years ago, when Hungarian Bands began to be 
so popular, I gave an imitation of their style of playing. It fell 
flat as ditch-water. Eighteen months ago I revived it in a Sketch 
and it was a success. The audience had become familiar with 
the original in the interval. 

I remember an instance of this at an evening party of very 
“smart” people where I was singing. I had sung, and a gentle- 
man followed my Sketch with some imitations of actors. The 
audience enjoyed it, till he came to an imitation of the late 
Mr. Compton. Nobody seemed to recognize it. At last one 
very “smart” lady whispered to her neighbour: “Who is it?” 
“Who is it?” said that lady to fer neighbour. “Who is it?” 
said that lady to a gentleman sitting next to me. “Who 
is it?” whispered that gentleman to me. “Compton!” I re- 
plied. “Compton ”—* Compton ”—‘ Compton,” was whispered 
down the line, till the name reached the original questioner. 
» “Oh! Compton of course!” she said. “Very good—how like ! 
Bravo! Excellent! Inimitable !!” 

VOL, IIIL—NO. XVI. 2M 
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Moral, give out the name of the person to be imitated before. 
hand. 

One other piece of advice. Do not, I implore you, put things 
off to the last. I speak with authority, for I have done it all my 
life. 

But the time has now come when I can put off one thing no 
longer—namely, taking Farewell of my Readers. 

I asked a question in one number of this Magazine as to the 
origin, &c., of a certain song. I have received some thirty or 
forty replies to my question, and I take this opportunity of 
thanking my correspondents for the trouble they have taken in 
copying out and sending me the words, and in some cases the 
music. On looking back I find that I have not had much to 
say, and that what I have said is not of much importance. All 
the more hearty, then, must be my thanks to the Press and the 
Public, who have borne with me so patiently, and treated my 
humble efforts so leniently. 





R. CORNEY GRAIN. 
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Reminiscences of Boar=ehunting 
in Morocco. 


PART IT. 


DURING one of our beats, a large boar was started from the low 
bush near the coast in Avara, and two mounted Moors joined 
me in pursuit. The country twas open, and ground good for 
galloping. The pig went away at racing pace, bounding like a 
deer over the low bushes. On getting near, I was astonished to 
see his ears were cropped like those of a terrier. After a gallop 
of a mile we speared him. One of my companions, Hadj 
Abdallah, exclaimed, “Do you remember four years ago two 
‘Berkool’ * being caught by the dogs, and you and I carried 
them in our arms, and let them go near a thicket, where they 
would be safe ; but the little fellow you carried turned on you, 
when freed, and tried to bite your legs, and you bid me catch 
him, and turn him loose again into the thicket? This was done,” 
said Abdallah, “but the ‘Berkool’ had shown such pluck, I 
thought I would mark him, so I cropped his ears and then let 
him go, saying, ‘we may meet again,’ and here he is, and has 
given us proof this day that he was as gallant a ‘haloof’ as he 
was a ‘ berkool.’” 

During the number of years I have hunted in Morocco I have 
killed with gun or spear upwards of five) hundred boar, and 
once only have I been wounded; butjI have been knocked 
over frequently from carelessness, in approaching down-wind 
boar at bay, or in stalking at night. The latter sport, especially 
when stalking a “solitaire,” is very exciting. It requires skill 
patience, and great caution. 

I wear, when stalking, shoes with rope-soles, enabling me to 


* Berkool, Moorish name for young boar still striped. 
2M 2 
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tread noiselessly over rough ground. I have stalked boar on a 
dark night up-wind, when feeding in corn, until I have approached 
the animal hidden by the crop, and have put the barrel of my gun 
within a foot of his body before firing. When I heard the boar 
occupied in tearing off a pod of Indian corn or munching grain, I 
advanced. When he stopped feeding to listen, as they will 
cunningly do for several minutes, I stood motionless also, until 
the munching recommenced. 

One very dark night I managed to approach so noiselessly 
along a narrow path through a copse which led to an orchard, 
where I heard from the windows of my villa at “ Ravensrock” 
a boar eating apples, that I actually pushed my knee against 
the boar, who had his snout in an opposite direction, before 
either of us became aware that we were at close quarters. My 
gun was not cocked, for I did not expect to have to use it 
until I entered the orchard, where I supposed the boar to be still 
feeding. The leap I made in the air was not more frantic than 
that of the boar, who jumped into the thicket. We were both 
terribly startled. The boar had no doubt in the still night heard 
me close the door of the balcony, two hundred yards off from the 
orchard, and had hidden in the dark path to listen and await events. 

On another occasion, having observed during my rides on 
the hill that boar came down at night to a rough field of 
barley, I took my gun a little before sunset and rode to the 
ground. I left my nag in charge of a Moor, about a quarter 
of a mile from the field, and directed him to keep quiet, and 
not to come near the field until I fired a shot. The crop of 
barley I had observed was poor and short, so I felt sure I 
should see the body of any boar worth firing at, above the ear. 

I seated myself on a rock about three feet from the ground. 
In my belt was a long Spanish knife, with a handle made to 
insert in the muzzle of a gun, like a bayonet. The moon had 
set, the sky was cloudy, and starlight very faint. I wrapped 
a piece of white paper as a sight around the gun, a few inches 
from the lock, so that I could see it, even though the night 
was very dark. Just as the 9 P.M. Gibraltar gun boomed 
across the Straits, I heard a rustling in the bush and a grunt, 
warning me the enemy was nigh. 

The wind was favourable ; the boar had entered the field on 
a different side from what I expected. I strained my eyés 
to view the beast, whom I could hear chewing the ears of 
barley, but could not at first distinguish him. 
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At length he approached within fifteen yards from a rock 
where I was seated, and I could just see his head above the 
barley, therefore I concluded, supposing the stalk was short, 
it was a sow or only a two-year-old. I waited until the object 
advanced within a few yards, and could see a good patch of 
black body. I fired, and heard the noise of the fall; then the 
boar rose, went a few yards, and tumbled over, and I could 
distinctly hear what appeared to be its death-struggles. Then 
all was still; I got down from the rock, but did not reload, 
thinking there was no risk, and walked to the spot where I 
heard the struggles. 

In the short barley were several low palmetto bushes. 
Seeing a dark object move, as I fancied, I aimed and fired. 
It was a palmetto bush, the leaves shaken by the wind had 
rustled. Within a few yards of this bush a large form 
suddenly rose and came slowly towards me. Both barrels 
were empty. I had barely time to insert the Spanish knife 
in the muzzle of the gun when I could see a grim head and 
tusks glistening in the starlight. It was not, as I had supposed, 
a sow or a pig, it was a tusker. 

The ground was favourable, for I stood uphill above the 
boar. I held the gun so that the knife should enter at the 
shoulder and not strike the head. As the boar pressed on to 
reach me, I joyfully felt the blade penetrate into its body up 
to the hilt, and expected he would fall dead; but no, limping 
on one sound leg he continued to advance ; so I backed, nearly 
falling over a palmetto bush; then the boar moved to one 
side to get round upon me, and I followed his movements, 
dreading every moment that the knife, if the boar retreated, 
would be withdrawn. 

Again he came on with a rush, and I moved rapidly back- 
wards until my back came against a rock in the field about 
four feet from the ground. I scrambled up it, pressing the 
knife and gun against the boar’s body to assist me. He tried to 
follow, but with his disabled leg failed, and then moved away, 
carrying the knife in his body whilst I retained the gun. I re- 
loaded safely on the rock, thanking God for my narrow escape. 

As the Moor came up with my horse I shouted to him to 
keep at a distance, saying the boar was alive and close by. I 
then got off the rock and advanced carefully, with both barrels 
loaded, to the spot I fancied the animal had retreated. Up he 
got, and came at me with a rush, receiving the contents of both 
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barrels in his; head and body. I found the long Spanish knife 
had entered the neck above the shoulder, and passed along the 
skin without penetrating the body. The steel was not good, 
and had been bent during the struggle. The boar proved to be 
a fine three-year-old, with tusks which could have cut me into 
shreds. During my tussle with this beast I had a vivid 
recollection of having heard that a Moorish hunter, a short 
time before my adventure had fired at a boar at night in a field 
of Indian corn, and had followed up the tracks of blood at dawn 
for some distance, when he came suddenly upon the wounded 
animal, who charged before he could fire, knocked him down 
and ripped his body severely. His family, finding next morning 
he did not return, sent out in quest of him to the field of com, 
and there he was found in a dying state, wounded in the 
stomach, just able to relate what had happened. Within a few 
yards of the} wounded man lay the tusker quite dead. 

Some years ago an English official at Tangier, R——., a very 
absent man, sallied out one night to sit for a large boar, which 
was reported to pass every evening after dusk a path not far 
from my stable at Ravensrock. Near this path in the bush was 
a rock, on which my friend squatted with a double-barrelled 
gun to await the boar. 

It was a very dark night, but the path of white sand in front, 
contrasting with the green bush around, could be clearly seen, as 
also any object moving along it. He heard the tread of a large 
animal, and as it approached within a few feet he fired, but his 
horror and dismay can be imagined when down fell a donkey 
with panniers and a man on the top! Explanations ensued, 
with warm expressions of regret on the part of R——, which 
were accepted good-naturedly by the Moor, especially when the 
former put in his hands double the value of the donkey and the 
panniers. The ball had penetrated through the top of the skull 
of the donkey. Strange to say the animal recovered, and was 
made use of in R ’s garden. 

R was a very able and efficient officer, but had always 
showed a marked preference for a morning’s ride to his villa in 
the country rather than to the chair of his office. He boughta 
horse, which he facetiously named “public business.” When 
some one happened to call at the office to see R during 
his absence, the reply, according to R ’s instructions, was 
that he had gone out on “ public business.” 

Boar during the fruit-harvest come down to the orchards neat 
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Tangier and commit great ravages. When sufficient fruit is not 
scattered on the ground, they will rub against apple or pear trees 
until the fruit falls, or they will spring on the top of a trellis 
of vines, tearing it down to the ground to get at the grapes. 
The Moors put nooses of rope at the gaps in the hedge where 
boar enter, and fasten the noose to a tree or to a bundle of 
branches. The animal is often found strangled in the morning ; 
but when the rope is fastened to loose branches it is less likely 
to snap, and the boar will carry off the bundle, until stopped by 
an entanglement of the rope with some other object. 

Being out one day with a party of hunters, I saw at a distance 
a thick bush moving slowly, as by magic, along the top of a dense 
copse of gum cistus. No horse or man could be seen. One of 
the hunters exclaimed, “a boar has been caught in a noose! 
See the bush to which it is fastened moving along the top of the 
copse.” We decided to take the animal alive, so approaching the 
bush and long rope to which the noose was attached, we laid hold 
of the rope and pulled it tight, until the boar was half-strangled. 
We then gagged the beast with a thick stick and string. He 
was dragged out of the thicket, put on a pack animal and 
carried to a room in my stable, where the gag was removed and 
food and water given. 

Next day I invited a party of riders to see the boar turned 
loose in the open, two or three miles away from the bush. 
The horsemen took no weapons, and,our motley pack of boar 
dogs were held in leash by hunters, who were directed to let go 
when I should give the signal after the pig had a fair start of 
one hundred and fifty yards. 

Some ladies joined us on horseback, but my wife, being 
nervous, rode a donkey, and had a Moor to lead it and to take 


care of my young son, who was in front. I placed them on a 


hillock about two hundred yards off, where I thought they 
would be safe and be able to view the boar. Telling the horse- 
men and Moors who held the dogs in leash not to start 
until I gave the signal, I had the boar conveyed to a high 
bank on a dry water-course, and then removing the gag and 
untying the rope, we dropped him gently down, thus giving 
time for the men on foot to hide and me to mount before 
the boar could charge us. He was only a two-year-old, so his 
tusks were not very formidable. The boar bolted up the gulley, 
and on reaching the top of the bank looked around, north, 
south, east and west, but saw no cover. Viewing my horse 
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about forty yards off he charged, and I galloped away. The 
boar halted, looked around, and saw on the mound an object 
with brilliant ribbons dangling in the wind, and then to my 
great consternation made straight for my wife’s donkey. In 
vain I rode full tilt, cracking my hunting-whip, trying to turn the 
beast, and shouting to the hunters to let the dogs slip ; but before 
they came up, the boar got under the donkey, trying to rip it, 
whilst the Moor, holding my son aloft on his shoulders, was 
kicking at the boar. 

Up came the dogs, who drew off the boar’s attention, and 
away he went ; but being better inclined to fight than to gallop, 
the chase was short, and he was pulled down by the dogs. 

“Take this knife,” I said to a long Yankee official ; “as this is 
your first boar hunt, you shall have the honour of giving the 
death-blow.” Knife in hand, the New Yorker fearlessly advanced, 
and was inserting expertly the blade near the region of the 
heart, when up jumped the dying pig, knocked over his lank 
antagonist, and then fell never to rise again. 

Boar when caught young become very attached to man, 
and will follow like a dog. They can be taught cleanly habits 
when kept in a house, but have no respect for flowers, and 
cannot resist rooting up any object which is not firmly fixed 
in the ground or pavement. I had a large sow as a pet, which 
followed me out riding for long distances. 

When attacked by dogs on passing villages, the sow would 
turn on them and fight gallantly, until I came to the rescue 
with my hunting-whip. She became at length very trouble- 
some, and would be off on the loose into the town whenever 
the stable door happened to be left open. I had frequent 
complaints from bakers and greengrocers, and had heavy 
damages to pay for robberies of bread, so I gave orders that 
the sow was to be shut up in a yard. 

One day, when the door had been left open, as the sow rushed 
rapidly up the street towards a greengrocer’s shop in the 
little market-place, where she was accustomed to rob, it 
happened that a young mulatto woman, whose legs had been 
paralysed for some years, and who gained her livelihood by 
begging, was crawling on her elbows and knees along the 
streets, coming down towards the Legation. She had never seen 
a pig in her life, so when she beheld a large black animal rushing 
frantically, as she supposed, to devour her, thought it was a “ Jin.”* 


* Evil Genius. 
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The shock was so great, that up she scrambled and ran off ; 
the paralysis of her legs had ceased. This miracle performed 
by the sow was a source of wonder to all, especially to the 
Mahomedans, loth to believe that “Allah” should make use 
of the unclean animal to heal the maimed. The next day the 
mulatto appeared at my gate, walking upright, to petition 
that I should give her compensation for the fright she 
had experienced, pleading also that the pig had deprived her 
of the means of gaining her livelihood, for she was now whole, 
and no one took pity and bestowed alms on her as before. 
I gave her only my blessing, for she was strong and young, 
and could work. The sow was presented by me to a gentle- 
man in England, who wished to introduce a cross of the wild 
animal. 

The sagacity of the boar is greater than that of most animals. 
A Moorish Sheikh dwelling in the mountains about forty miles 
from Tangier, brought as a gift to the Basha a full-grown 
boar, that had been caught when only two months old. The 
animal had become very tame ; it was brought tied on the back 
of a pack mule. 

A few days after presentation the Basha’s sons carried the 
boar out into the country and let it loose, slipping greyhounds 
to give chase. The boar knocked over the hounds, charged 
and ripped two horses, and got away. Next morning it was 
found feeding quietly in the yard of its master’s house, forty 
miles off! I was glad to learn that the owner, on hearing how 
his pet had been treated by the Basha’s sons, kept the animal 
until it died. 

As an instance how animals will remember man when treated 
kindly, I give the following anecdote about a beautiful leopard, 
presented me thirty years ago by Sultan Mulai Abderahman, 
grandfather of the present sovereign. 

Mulai Abderahman was very fond of having wild animals 
kept loose in the garden or courtyard of his palace. 

On entering the “Meshwa,” or courtyard of the palace, a 
lion would be seen unfettered, crouching, or as has happened, 
two panthers have passed near to me, prowling about the 
Sheriffian garden. 

The Master of the Horse related to me that Mulai Abderahman, 
mounted on a magnificent white charger, happened one day to 
pass through the court of the palace, when a lion which H.M. 
Was accustomed to stop and caress, sprung up the side of his 
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horse and placed its paws on the knee of the Sultan. HM. 
reined in his steed, which snorted and reared. The Sultan 
showed no alarm, and did not, said the Master of the Horse, 
change a muscle of his countenance, but turning to the Kaid of 
the Meshwar, or chief officer of the Court, and putting his hand 
on the head of the lion to stroke it, enquired, “ How many pounds 
of meat are given to the lion per day?” The officer stated the 
quantity. “Let the lion have ten more pounds,” said His 
Majesty. The lion’s petition being granted, it quietly dropped 
off H.M.’s horse and lay down quite pacified. 

“These animals,” observed the Master of the Horse, “ under- 
stand what is spoken, though they have not the power of speech 
to tell what they want.” 

“Mashallah,” I gravely replied. 

Sultan Mulai Abderahman had a beautiful tame leopard named 
“Meimon,” the trusty, nearly as large as a Bengal tiger. 

It was very good-tempered, and a great favourite of His 
Majesty. A young negro slave who swept the entrance of the 
Sultan’s palace happened one day to find the leopard lying on 
a heap of dust, so he hit the beast with his broom to make it move. 
This was resented by the leopard striking the lad with its paw 
on his head, and he fell dead. This slave had been an especial 
favourite of the Sultan. H.M., on learning what had happened, 
ordered that the leopard should be confined in a cage, and sent 
as a gift to me at Tangier, and that a Jew should be despatched 
to take charge of the animal. 

I received a letter from the Vizier, making known the gift His 
Sheriffian Majesty had been pleased to send me, and stating 
that the animal was docile, but dangerous if struck. No mention 
was made, however, of the death of the slave. A Jew is gene- 
rally selected to be the keeper of a lion or other wild beast, as 
the Moors say a lion disdains to strike a “cowardly” Jew. I 
found the leopard very good-natured, so I dismissed the Jew and 
took charge of it myself. In the daytime the leopard was 
allowed to run loose in the little garden of the Legation, for my 
family were absent in England; but I had it fastened, when 
visitors came to see it, by a long chain to a palm tree in the 
garden. I fed the leopard myself, and he gambolled about 
like a cat, purring and rubbing himself against my legs 
when I caressed it. If I happened on such occasions not to 
take sufficient notice he would strike me heavily with a soft 
paw. 
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One day the leopard finding the door of the dining-room open 
that led into the garden, entered, and passing along a lobby he 
found the laundry open, and an old Irish woman ironing there. 
On seeing the beast glaring at her over the table where she was 
engaged, she boldly advanced with a hot iron in hand, with 
the courage of her race exclaiming, “Get out ye darthy baste.” 
The leopard much offended, withdrew with a dignified gait and 
passed on to a courtyard near the kitchen, where a Moorish 
woman, squatted on a mat, was sifting flour. With friendly 
intentions and hoping to be caressed, the leopard put his head 
into the old dame’s bosom, but she thir.king this was the pre- 
liminary step to being devoured, swooned dead away. 

A man-servant passing saw the leopard and woman in this 
compromising position, but being afraid to interfere, rushed 
to the room where I was writing, pale with alarm, to announce 
that the leopard had killed “ Titam,” and was about to eat her. 

Iran to the rescue, and found “ Meimon” covered with flour, 
purring and rubbing himself in a loving manner against the 
reclining form of poor Titam, who was still in a swoon, but 
otherwise uninjured. I told “Meimon” his conduct was most 
unbecoming, not to say improper, so he left poor Titam, and 
bestowed his attentions on me, covering me with flour. 

At dusk I was in the habit of accompanying the leopard 
across the street to his cell in the stable-yard. One evening 
when leading him, he lay down in the street and refused to 
move. In vain I coaxed the beast. The road was thus 
blocked, for those who wished to pass, viewing a huge leopard 
crouching loose in the street, hurriedly turned back. I sent for 
apiece of meat, and walking with this bribe into the stable, 
the leopard deigned at length to follow me. 

When my family was expected, and thinking there was a 
tisk that he might attack them as strangers, I sent the leopard 
as a gift to the Zoological Gardens. 

Eight months afterwards, when I was in London on leave 
of absence, I visited the Zoological Gardens, and there I saw 
“Meimon ” lying in a cage. ; 

I requested the keeper to allow me to pass the bar in front 
of the cage to pat the leopard. 

He replied it was not permitted, but on telling him I was 
the donor, he allowed me to cross the barrier, warning me, 
however, that though the animal was docile, it showed some- 
times a surly temper. 
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I approached the cage where the leopard was lying listless 
in a corner; “Ya Meimon, Ya habeeby boosni.” “Oh, be- 
loved Meimon,” I cried in Arabic, “come and embrace me.” 

The animal sprang up and came to the side of the cage, and 
no doubt would have embraced me if the bars had not stopped 
him. I put in my hand and stroked his back, whilst he ‘rubbed 
against the bars of the cage, making a low purring noise. Then 
I scratched his head, when to my horror he suddenly took my 
hand in his mouth; but the friendly beast only mumbled, 
without hurting it, and then let my hand go. A crowd had 
collected outside to witness the exhibition, so I thought it was 
time to leave, though I might have gone round with my hat 
to beg alms for the prisoner. As I left the cage, the leopard 
watched me with eager eyes, and when some way off I turned 
to look again, the beast was standing up with his paws on an 
upper bar, his bright eyes fixed anxiously uponme. During my 
long life loving eyes have often watched my departure, but 
none brighter or more anxious than those of my four-footed 
friend ; so we parted, never to meet again, for the leopard was 
dead when I revisited the Zoological Gardens, after a two years’ 
absence, 

J. H. DRUMMOND Hay. 
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EVERY country has its peculiar stories of supernatural visitations, 
usually termed superstitions, and ridiculed by the educated 
classes. Why, however, should we be ashamed of a half-con- 
scious admission that there may be something mysteriously real 
inthe ghostly traditions found everywhere, and believed by all 
races of men, however different in nature and training ? 

In France, notwithstanding the national brightness of humour, 
and the practical, prosaic, common-sense very generally found 
here in these days amongst the lower classes, tales are yet 
current, as strange as any of the weird legends of the Scotch 
Highlanders or Irish peasantry. In the province of Berry, for 
instance, we find the “faders,” in Brittany the “ Korils” and 
“ Korigans” —very much like what are called in some parts of 
England “the little people.” The “fadets” are mischievous 
little imps, of the nature of “ Puck,” but comparatively harmless ; 
the “ Korils ” and “ Korigans,” diminutive black elves, who haunt 
certain parts of thecountry, are seen only at night, and are supposed 
to be more dangerous than the “ fadets.” Woe to the wayfarer 
who meets them on the /andes, if in a state of deadly sin ; the 
“Korigans” surround him, and force him to dance in the ring 
with them till the cock crows; then he must die, for no one who 
has joined in the dance of the “Korigans” can again live 
amongst Christians. The Druidical remains which are common 
in Brittany—the flat altar-stones, called “do/mens,” and the 
upright stones, like those of Stonehenge, called there “ menhirs” 
—are supposed to be especially haunted by the “ Korigans.” 

But a meeting with these elves is not the only danger to which 
the solitary traveller on the “/andes” is exposed, and he must 
especially beware of the “mois noir,” or “black month ”— 
November—when the spirits of the dead are supposed to be as 
numerous in the air as the dead leaves in the byeways. On the 
night of the Feast of All Souls (November 2nd) the Bretons lay 
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the table and light the fire, that the poor souls who leave the 
cold churchyard to visit their former homes may be warmed and 
comforted. The wayfarer who wanders alone on the desolate 
roads may then meet the “ charrette de la mort,” or “ death-cart,” 
covered with a funeral pall, drawn by six black horses, and 
driven by one, who is a vision of death. He who sees this, will 
soon meet his doom. 

There are also the “ Lavandiéres de nuit,” or “ Night Washers ;” 
harmless to the innocent, but fatal to the sinner, who in the 
silence of the night, hears the beat of the wooden clappers long 
before he sees the figures of the dead women beating their 
shrouds on the stones, by the water in which they wash them, 
according to the custom of their country. And as they beat in 
solemn cadence, they chant in the Celtic-Breton tongue— 


‘Tf no Christian comes to save us, 
We must wash till Judgment-day, 
By light of moon, through snow and storm, 
We must wash our winding-sheet.” 


When the “Lavandiéres” see a sinner coming towards them, 


they rush to him, and call on him to wring the shroud with 
them. He must then be careful to twist in the same direction 
as they do; if, through terror or ignorance, he twists the wrong 
way, the shroud fastens round him, and he falls into the iron 
grasp of the “ Lavandiéres,” who squeeze him to death. 

At a time of uncertain date, in that part of the country called 
“Le Ponthou,” there was an inn called “l'Auberge Blanche,” or 
“White Inn,” from the whiteness of its outer walls. The inn- 
keeper, named F/oc’h, and his wife, were God-fearing people, and — 
much respected in the neighbourhood, so that travellers rested 
willingly at the “ Auberge Blanche.” 

One stormy night of the “ mois noir,” a traveller, who seemed 
of distinguished rank, riding a fine horse, stopped at the door, 
and courtéously raising his hat, addressed Floc’h, the innkeeper 
saying that he wished for supper and 2 bed in a separate room. 

“God save you, sir,” answered Floc’h, “ I can give you suppet, 
but we have already six mule-drivers who have taken all our 
beds, and I have none to give you.” 

The traveller persisted, and urged the good man to grant him 
shelter of some kind, on such an inclement night. 

Floc’h then said, he was very sorry—but that he really could 
not oblige him, for he had only the “Red room” left ; that since 
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he held the inn only two men had slept there, and that the 
next morning their hair had turned from black to white. 

“Do the spirits of the dead haunt that room, my good man ?” 
said the traveller. A low murmured “Yes,” was the reply. 

“Then, by God’s grace, I will try the adventure. Please to 
light a fire, for I am cold.” 

The inn-keeper obeyed ; but when the stranger, having taken 
supper, went up to the “ Red room,” he knelt down with his wife, 
and trembling, both remained in prayer. 

The traveller stepped firmly into the room, and looked round. 

The room was large—with red walls, on which were strange 
shining stains, as of blood. The large square bed was entirely 
surrounded by curtains, in Breton fashion. There was no other 
furniture, and the wind moaned piteously, as if the souls of the 
departed were entreating for the prayers of the living. 

The traveller knelt, prayed fervently, and then lay down on 
the bed, without fear ; soon he fell asleep. 

But as the hour of midnight was striking at the clock of the 
neighbouring church, he awoke,—at the same time distinctly 
hearing the rustle of the curtains slipping on their iron rods, and 
opening on the right side of the bed. 

The traveller started up, and attempted to rise, but something 
cold met his foot, and he drew back with irresistible horror. 

Before him was a coffin, with four tapers at the four corners, 
and a funeral pall. The stranger sprang to the other side of the 
bed, but the coffin passed round, and again stopped the way. 
Five times he tried to leave the bed, and five times the coffin 
came before his feet, with the tapers and the funeral pall. 

He then knelt on the bed, and, crossing himself, said: “Who 
art thou, dead man? Speak—a Christian hears thee.” 

A voice came from the coffin. 

“IT am a traveller, murdered here by those who held the inn 
before the present owners. I died in sin, and I burn in fire.” 

“What will’st thou, suffering soul ?” 

“Six masses at the Church of Notre Dame du Folgoat ; and 
a pilgrimage made for me by a Christian.” 

The tapers were then extinguished, the curtains closed, and all 
again was silent. The traveller spent the night in prayer. The 
next morning he related to the inn-keeper what he had seen and 
heard ; then he departed, adding, “Good man, I am a Rohan, 
of a house as noble as any in Brittany.—I will do what is 
needful—fear no more, all will be well.” He kept his word,— 
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and a month later, there was no further cause for alarm in the 
“Red room.” 

Another story is particularly curious, as belonging to the 
present time, and related with evident sincerity by persons of 
education. In a small town of Brittany not far from Dinan, 
during the “mois noir” when, according to popular belief, the 
spirits of the dead have especial facilities of communication with 
this world, a woman, returning home from her work, went into 
the church to attend the evening prayers and “instruction ” of 
the Curé, or Recteur, as they are called in Brittany. The night 
was cold and stormy, the church crowded with worshippers, and 
the woman, whose name was Fanchette, not easily finding a 
seat, as the “instruction” had begun, sat down on the steps of 
a confessional, drawing round her, for the sake of warmth, the 
thick serge curtains which conceal the penitents from view in 
the Breton churches. Thus, snugly, ensconced, and tired with 
her day’s work, she fell asleep. 

When she awoke, all was silent ; the church was empty, and 
on trying one door after another, she found to her dismay that 
she had been locked in. The ‘sacristan’ had evidently gone 
home without perceiving her, and she could not hope for release 
till five o’clock the next morning, when he would come to open 
the church and prepare for the early prayers and first mass. 

Exceedingly terrified, Fanchette dared not remain in the 
nook which had concealed her only too well ; and fearing she 
knew not what, she finally thought of taking refuge in the 
pulpit, vaguely supposing that she would feel more safe there, 
from its isolated position. By the dim light of the lamp before 
the altar, which only made “ darkness visible,” she tremblingly 
reached the pulpit, where she crouched down, preparing to 
spend the night there as best she could ; and being too frightened 
to sleep, she began to tell her beads. 

Suddenly, in the intensity of silence, the old clock of the old 
church began to strike the hour. One, two, three—twelve 
o'clock! What was that sound? Did she hear a door open? 
She raised herself on her knees, and timidly peeped over the 
edge of the pulpit. 

Yes, a door was open ; that leading to the vestry, from which 
the figure of a priest in full vestments was slowly coming forth. 

The figure came to the foot of the altar, and turned towards 
the empty church. A deep voice then uttered solemnly [the 
words: “Is there any one here who will serve my mass?” 
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There was an awful pause. Again the sad appeal was heard: 

“Ts there any one here who will serve my mass ?” 

After again waiting for a response that could not come, a 
third time the solemn tones rung through the empty church : 

“Ts there any one here who will serve my mass ?” 

Then, slowly and sadly, the figure turned, and disappeared 
through the open door of the vestry, which closed, and all again 
was silent. 

The terror of the solitary listener need not be described, nor 
with what intense relief, after the dreary hours that followed, 
she heard the church bell ring for the morning prayers, and was 
released by the sacristan. She said nothing to him, however, 
of her terrible adventure, which she reserved for the Recteur, to 
whom she hastened to relate what she had seen and heard. He 
was at first incredulous—declared that she must have slept 
again and dreamed the whole; but seeing her so persistent in 
her protestations, he determined to watch himself in the church, 
and fathom the mystery. 

The following night, the Recteur, having taken.the keys from 
the astonished sacristan, wondering at his reverend master’s 
sudden fit of devotion, went into the church and knelt in prayer. 

At the last stroke of the clock striking twelve, to his intense 
astonishment he saw the door of the vestry open, and the 
spectre-priest depicted by Fanchette come forward to the foot of 
the altar-steps. 

He heard the voice she had described utter the sad appeal : 

“Ts there any one here who will serve my mass ?” 

“There is!” exclaimed the Recteur, rising to his feet. “ Z will 
serve your mass.” 

The vision stood motionless, whilst he lit the candles, and 
prepared what was necessary. When all was ready, he knelt 
in the usual place, and the solemn service began ; the Recteur 
firmly repeating the responses, but without being able to 
conquer what he felt to be an invincible repugnance to look on 
the face of the Unknown. When the time of the first ablution 
came, he could not, however, avoid seeing the hands on which 
he must pour the water: he turned away with a low shudder— 
the bony fingers could not belong to a living man ! 

Bravely, however, he accomplished his task to the last Deo 
gratias ; when the spectre-priest turned towards him. 

“I owe you deep gratitude—you have delivered me. A duty 
which I had neglected on earth, must be performed before I 
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could be admitted to eternal bliss. The task is now accom- 
plished, thanks to your aid! I shall come here no more.” 

The figure on which he gazed seemed to dissolve into thin 
air, and disappeared. The Recteur rose from his knees and left 
the church, awe-struck, but happy. 

In Normandy, near the pretty little watering-place of 
Bagnoles-de-l’Orne, the peasantry refuse to pass at night over 
the open spaces where several roads meet, and where, according 
to local custom, a cross is usually erected. They declare that 
an extraordinary white beast is seen there, of which they are in 
great awe and fear. 

But the strangest mystery of actual present occurrence is that 
belonging to the presbytére or rectory of St. Symphorien, not 
far from Avranches. Here, for several generations, strange 
noises have been heard, to which no amount of careful investiga- 
tion has ever been able to assign a natural cause. Footsteps 
run up and down the passages and stairs, and no one is seen. 
When the present Curé, like his predecessors, is sitting in his 
private room, reading or writing, he hears some one running 
along the passage, and coming to the door, which then opens, 
the steps quickly crossing the room to his side, when he has the 
particularly disagreeable sensation of an invisible being standing 
near him. Nothing is said or done, the steps recede, and the 
door closes. 

The same strange incidents are noted in the life of the Curé 
d’Ars, a contemporary humble village priest, whose extraordinary 
virtues were known far beyond the surrounding country, and 
finally so celebrated, that it became the fashion for the fine 
gentlemen and fair ladies of the Second Empire, to go to Ars, in 
order to seek his counsel in their difficulties. Crowds of visitors 
from all parts of France besieged the poor presbytére and rude 
village church, to obtain an interview, if only for a few minutes; 
and all left him, wondering at the wisdom and extraordinary 
spiritual lights possessed by the simplest and humblest of men, 
who led a life of absolute poverty, denying himself all comforts, 
and ‘even necessaries, to give to those in need. But here again 
were strange visitations, known to all around. The windows 
and doors of the presbytére were violently shaken, strange sounds 
were heard, and it is even reported that, in the morning, there 
were signs of a personal struggle with unknown powers. But of 
this the Curé never spoke, only answering enquiries by saying: 

“Yes, they were very noisy last night.” 
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Who? no one dared to ask. 

But here there was a good man—no sinner—(beyond what is 
absolutely inherent to human nature)—and heartily the enemy 
of sin. All is mystery! 

At the Palace of the Tuileries itself there was the familiar 
spirit—the “etit homme rouge,” or “little red man,” who was 
always to be seen before a great calamity about to befall the 
reigning dynasty. The Duchess d’Angouléme is said to have 
seen this vision just before the Revolution of 1830. The “little 
red man ” was seen again, so it is said, just before the catastrophe 
of Sedan, and lastly, during the fire which destroyed the palace 
under the Commune, when, we may hope, the “little red man” 
returned for ever to his congenial home. 

Before concluding this series of uncomfortable stories, we must 
relate one of an incident which, according to our appreciation, 
‘though not the most terrifying, is yet the most extraordinary 
and inexplicable of all; having occurred in our own time to a 
gentleman, well known in the scientific world of Paris, whom we 
have ourselves met in society, and whose veracity is unimpeach- 
able; the late M. B y, one of the editors of the “ Annales 
Scientifiques” ; a man then in the prime of life, constantly 
engaged in scientific research, and most unlikely, from his 
pursuits and frame of mind, to give way to undue credulity or 
freaks of imagination. The story—which he was not willing to 
relate—was, however, told by himself to a mutual friend, 
through whom it became known to the writer of these pages. 

M. B y stated that he had another friend, who from 
boyhood had been dear to him as a brother, and who went to 
Algeria, as a colonist, in the more inland part of the country. 
M. B——-y had been for some time without news of him, but 
felt no anxiety, and was not particularly thinking of him, when 
one night, while sitting writing in his private room, to his joyful 
surprise he saw the traveller come in, wearing a strange dress, 
which was unfamiliar to him. He started up, and hastened to 
meet the visitor, heartily extending his hands, when to his 
astonishment he drew back, saying : 

“Do not touch me. / am dead,” (“Ne me touchez pas—je 
sus mort,”) adding, that he had come to ask him to prepare his 
mother for the news, that the shock might not be too sudden. 

The whole was so unlike the conventional “Ghost,” that 
M. B——~-y, according to his own statement, felt no more fear 
than if he had seen his friend under the most ordinary circum- 
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stances, The apparition then took its place in an arm-chair, 
opposite to the one occupied by M. B y, and the two 
conversed freely as in former times ; the one still belonging to 
this world, receiving the assurance of the other that he was 
“very happy” (¢rés heureux), but that he was not permitted to 
say more. The strange visitor then told him that he would 
come again two days later, at the same hour, and disappeared. 

When he found himself alone, the awe and terror which had 
been absent from the interview, came in full force, and over- 
powered M. B y, who tried to brace his nerves by seeking 
every kind of natural explanation of the wonderful sight he had 
witnessed. Hallucination—a passing fit of delirium,—a delusive 
dream, everything seemed more satisfactory than the reality, 
Finally, he determined not to cause perhaps needless affliction 
to his friend’s mother, and consequently refrained from writing 
to her, as he had been requested to do. 

When the time came for the apparition to return, he prepared 
a large fire, placed an arm-chair in readiness for his visitor ; then 
distributed lights in the room, so as to give it festive brilliancy. 
At the exact hour, his friend again stood before him,—but grave 
and sad ; mildly, but earnestly, reproaching him for not having 
written to his mother, and entreating him to do so without loss 
of time, or she would hear the sad news too suddenly from 
other sources. M. B y promised to atone for the omission, 
and again the friends conversed ; M. B y remaining perfectly 
calm and without fear. The visitor then bade him farewell 
saying that he should be seen no more on this earth; and as 
M. B——y gazed, he saw him gradually disappear. Again 
he was seized with intense awe and terror; but this time he 
did not hesitate to write to his friend’s mother, saying that 
circumstances which had come to his knowledge led him to 
entertain serious fears as to the safety of her son. Scarcely 
had the poor mother received this first intimation of danger, 
when the official communication reached her, announcing the 
sad event as having taken place on the very day when M. 
B y had first seen his mysterious visitor, and enclosing a 
photograph, representing his friend in the strange dress which 
had surprised him, and which he found was the one adopted by 
colonists in that distant part of Algeria. 

ASHTON BRAND. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“ De toutes les passions violentes, celle qui sied le moins mal aux 
femmes, c’est l'amour.” 


“AND so you mean to go as a lamb to the slaughter. Without 
striking a single blow for freedom, you will permit yourself to 


be hauled back to that prison. It is horrible, absolutely horrible, 
Miss Casteen.” 

Antony Hammond stood in the middle of the road, holding 
a cigarette between his fingers, and spoke in his usual good- 
tempered half-bantering way. 

He would say it lightly ; but he felt he must say it, or he would 
run the risk of actually bursting with provocation. For he had 
had a few minutes’ private conversation with Mr. Denison, while 
the party was waiting for luncheon at the inn, which, while 
deepening his instinctive repulsion to Dr. Casteen, had also 
deepened his sense of the virtues of that disagreeable old. 
gentleman’s daughter. She was behaving too well—so it seemed 
to Hammond,—unnaturally, almost ridiculously well. And, 
let the consequences be what they might, he felt compelled to 
tell her so. 

“You observed the way she kept the letter,” Mr. Denison had 
said to him. “She did that simply to shield the old man. She 
was afraid I might read it again, and that my wife might get 
hold of it. It was an outrageous letter, Hammond. You would 
have felt so too, if you’d seen it. An atrocious letter—full of 
innuendoes and implied accusations against her. You might 
suppose that Miss Casteen was a detestably bad daughter; a 
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kind of Regan and Goneril and Anastaste de Restaud rolled— 
so to speak you know—into one; instead of being what she is 
—well—in fact,” Mr. Denison had here fixed his blue eyes 
mournfully on an extremely smart Frenchman seated on the box 
of an approaching carriage, very much to the amusement of that 
well-finished young gentleman—“ in fact, one of the very noblest 
women I had ever had the honour of knowing. And then 
writing all this tome and getting the curate to act as secretary! 
It is hardly possible to conceive more villainously bad taste. It 
was an insult to Miss Casteen. The whole letter was a flagrant 
insult. And it was unpardonable to put me in such a position, 
Infamous !—you agree with me there Hammond, don’t you?— 
And you saw how she behaved under it all.” 

Mr. Denison wriggled wildly. 

“She excused him,” he moaned ; “actually took elaborate 
trouble to excuse him.” 

Hammond had vented his sympathy and agreement in the 
ejaculation of certain desires regarding the future of the distin- 
guished rector of Bishop’s Marston which it is superfluous to 
set down here. And now, as he stood in the middle of the road 
with his cigarette between his fingers, he felt obliged to prove 
to Lydia Casteen what an extremely ill-used person she was, 
Her resignation appeared to him almost to verge on callousness, 
to argue a want of delicate perception. He felt he must speak. 
And he was alone with her, for the two had wandered on and on 
up the magnificent valley, in the still, diffused afternoon light, 
leaving their companions far behind. 

“Please don’t talk about prisons,” Lydia answered quietly. 
“T am only going home.” 

“Upon my word, Miss Casteen, it seems to me the words 
home and prison are pretty well synonymous in the case of some 
women.” 

Lydia made no immediate reply ; but busied herself by adding 
some quaint pale blossoms of grass of Parnassus and some fronds 
of oak-fern, from among the blue-grey boulders composing the 
rough wall on the right of the road, to the bunch of wayside 
flowers she held in her hand. 

“T wish you would show fight,” Hammond went on, standing 
a little behind her and watching her movements as she bent 
down to pick the tender little ferns. “Somebody ought to 
point things out to you ; and as no one else seems inclined todo 
so, I make bold to take the office of Mentor on myself.” 
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“Mentor never preached sedition,” Lydia said with an attempt 
at lightness, but without looking round. 

“Nor do I preach it, Miss Casteen. I only preach foresight 
and moderation. You are establishing a bad precedent. You 
are too yielding. If you will pardon my saying so, you are 
very much too exquisitely amiable.” 

Lydia straightened herself up with an abrupt action, and looked 
full at Hammond. He saw—and, with the curious mixedness 
of feeling habitual to him, he was both glad and troubled at 
seeing—that, for once, her clear eyes were suffused by tears. 

“No, no,” she said, “you judge me too kindly. You think 
much too well of me. I am not at all amiable. I am afraid I 
do not in the least want to go home. It is very disagreeable to 
me to go home. And that is wrong of me. But it has been so 
interesting here. And I have been so very happy.” 

She continued looking at him with the same full liquid gaze. 

“T have come to understand so much that I never under- 
stood before. My conception of life has been a very meagre and 
contracted one heretofore. I am not ashamed of that, it was 
inevitable. I have never tried to deceive myself upon the point. 
I have never found any satisfaction in pretending it was other- 
wise. Indeed I should have been very sorry to think that the 
possibilities of life could be measured by my small ex- 
perience ; just as I should have been sorry to think that our 
reposeful inland landscape at Bishop’s Marston was the measure 
all possible of picturesqueness and grandeur. There is something 
very inspiring in thinking of the great vague Beyond—even if 
one can never hope to see, or know, or enter into it oneself. It 
hangs like the golden light at evening in the west ;—sunset to us, 
but sunrise somewhere else for others. I have comforted 
myself in the thought of those others. Ever since I can 
remember, certain words, even names of places, have given me 
a delicious sensation, have been full of infinite suggestion to me. 
I knew it was improbable I should ever make any nearer 
acquaintance with them; but that did not seem to matter,—at 
least not very much. I express myself so badly.—But don’t you 
think there are many things, of which one is content to know 
that they are, and that some people have enjoyedthem? That 
seems enough ; one does not aspire to have a personal share 
inthem. You understand what I mean?” 

At this plain question Hammond looked down on the ground. 
His good-tempered neat-featured face wore a curious expression. 
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Miss Casteen appeared to him a person of very fine fibre indeed, 
And he had the grace to be by no means proud of himself 
as he stood there before her. 

“T don’t dare to say that I understand,” he replied. “But | 
am very sure that this would be a very much better world if 
more of us did understand. Such altruism as that, I’m afraid 
though, is hardly likely ever to become the practical creed of 
the majority.” 

Lydia’s eyes rested upon him for a few seconds in silence, 
Her heart was very full just then. It was not easy for her to 
maintain her composure. 

“ May we walk on, please,” she said in low voice. 

Then, as they moved forward, she spoke again. 

“You asked me last night if you had done anything to make 
this time pass pleasantly, and I did not answer you. I could 
not do so. But now that I am going away it would be ungrateful 
not to tell you what a difference you have made in my thoughts 
about many things—how much I shall always owe you for your 
kindness.” 

Hammond turned to her quickly. The balance no longer 
hung quite even, the situation was developing. He would have 
to go forward. He hesitated, a moment, and then began to 
speak. But Miss Casteen did not notice it. She walked along 
the pale road, staring—though in truth she saw them but 
indistinctly—at the hundred glancing streams that lace the lower 
slopes of the Breithorn, gathering themselves at last into the one 
mighty cascade of the Schmadribach above the purple pine 
woods at the head of the valley. 

“Tt has all widened out so since I have been here,” she went on. 
“Doors seemed to have opened on all sides of me—you have 
found the key and unlocked some of them—and I have looked 
through them, and seen, sometimes clearly, sometimes as in a 
beautiful haze, what I had only dreamed of before ; and my 
dreams fell very short of the reality—-Now the doors are 
shutting. And that is why I do not care to go home. For it 
is rather sad to see them shutting. I feel pretty sure they will 
never open again. 

Miss Casteen’s voice broke in a quick sighing sob as she 
uttered the last few words. But her weakness was brief. 
She threw back her head with a movement of defiant courage. 

“It is selfish to grumble,” she said. “In any case I go back 
much richer than I came.” 
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of courting Miss Casteen, he would, I suppose, even now, have 
found it impossible to say. He must speak. But all speech 
seemed to him dangerous ; for he knew he should thereby run a 
risk of blocking his way of escape. Yet Miss Casteen’s sorrow, 
her resignation, the dash of heroism which he recognized in her 
words and attitude, affected his imagination strongly. For 
a moment they came very near crushing his self-love,—his 
very nice calculation of that which might tend to his private 
advantage. 

“Don’t go back,” he said, with unusual seriousness. “Pray 
don’t. You may fancy yourself richer, but I very. much fear 
you are only so in your increased capacity of suffering. Forgive 
my saying it, but it strikes me you have only gained the power 
of truly estimating your own deprivations. Before, as you have 
just told me, your life was meagre. You were clever enough to 
know that. But you only knew it by force of imagination, not 
by comparison and personal experience. Now you will realize 
the meagreness in quite a new way. It will be wretchedly painful 
toyou. I know it will. Stay away a little longer. You make 
a perfect fetich of duty. Don’t do that.” 

The sound of his own words excited Hammond. And excite- 
ment drove him forward and made him say more than he really 
wished to say. His condition of mind was curious. His con- 
ception of Miss Casteen’s discomforts, both present and future, 
was very vivid and complete ; his sympathy with the position in 
which she was placed was acute. Yet it was all superficial, a 
matter of artistic sensibility merely ; for even as he spoke, he 
was most disagreeably aware that the way of escape was being 
blocked behind him, and that every word must render retreat 
more difficult and ungraceful. 

“Stay a little longer,” he repeated. “Give yourself—give us 
both more time, Miss Casteen.” 

“Oh, I can’t. I must not. Don’t tempt me,” Lydia 
cried. 

She stopped abruptly, startled at the shrillness of her own 
voice, at the fervency of her own emotion. Then the hot colour 
leapt up into her face again ; and Hammond, standing close to 
her, read once more in her eyes the avowal which he had read 
in them the night before, during the performance at the Casino. 
Read it clearly and unequivocally. For in that brief interval 
Lydia’s love awoke fully,—awoke and knew the strength of its 
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own nature; passed, in a flash of intense and penetrating 
perception, from the unconscious to the conscious stage. 

Poor Miss Casteen was, as we know, preposterously inex- 
perienced in affairs of the heart. The moral shock of this 
discovery was a severe one ; and, since the spiritual and material 
parts of us are given to a pretty lively interchange of 
amenities—or otherwise—the physical shock was severe also, 
Lydia felt herself grow very weak. It was not precisely 
romantic, perhaps, but she was sensible that she could not walk 
any further. She sat down on the low blue-grey wall by the 
roadside, pulled off her hat and gloves, and pressed her hands 
down on the cold stones on either side of her. The very 
foundations of her being were shaken. Everything around her 
and within had grown fantastic, unreal, improbable. She had a 
necessity upon her to restore her own sense of reality by getting 
hold of something solid, utterly irresponsive and insusceptible. 
Stones that have borne, through long ages, the grind of the 
glacier, and subsequently have been treated to the rather brutal 
horse-play of a mountain torrent, are admirably adapted for such 
a purpose. The chill of their hard surface struck into her 
tender yielding flesh like the touch of a dead hand. And 
with that chill, by a dismally appropriate association of ideas, 
came the thought of her father. 

Yes, the moral choice was here. It had presented itself with 
a swiftness, and in a form, that she had not anticipated. And 
Lydia faced it, braced herself to it bravely. But it was not easy 
to do so. 

As she looked up at Hammond there were strangely con 
flicting elements in her expression—a certain reserve and quiet 
dignity, yet a desperation of appeal. 

“ Ah! do not say anything more about my staying,” she said. 
“Don’t make it all more difficult for me—don’t make it harder, 
Mr. Hammond, please.” 

It was Antony Hammond’s turn to receive a shock this 
time. Case-hardened in the ways of the ordinary, somewhat 
crooked-minded, men and women of society as he was, it was 
not always easy for him to believe in the entire guilelessness 
of Miss Casteen’s utterances. In the case of a lady—like his old 
flame, Madame Cyfveer, for instance—he knew that an appeal 
such as this would be no more than a well-arranged bit of 
coquetry, ringing up the curtain upon a very pretty comedy of 
insistence on the one part, and coy, but sure, yielding on the 
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other. In Miss Casteen’s case it was different. And he ex- 
claimed, with a singular movement of irritation :— 

“And you mean it. That’s the intolerable part of it all. I believe 
you invariably tell the truth. You always mean what you say.” 

Lydia smiled rather proudly, and bowed her head in acquies- 
cence. Those scarred and ice-ground boulders imparted a 
curious strength of resistance to her; though her attitude was 
still cramped and strained, as of one who clings to the nearest 
support in actual] fear of falling. 

“Do not think me ungracious,” she said, gently, at last; 
“but would you mind leaving me here for a little while? I am 
foolishly tired. The scenery has been so beautiful that I 
suppose I hardly knew how far we had walked. I want a few | 
minutes’ rest. I should be glad to be silent and alone.” 

Unquestionably now there could be no doubt as to her 
honesty. And then, with a movement of relief, none the less 
genuine because he was well aware that it was contemptibly 
selfish, Hammond perceived that the way of escape was not 
blocked after all. Miss Casteen had swept away the obstruction. 
He was still free to retire. He knew perfectly that the better 
part—that which any man would choose whose sympathy and 
admiration had a true ring in them, would be to stay, to offer 
himself to this woman, of whose affection he felt pretty certain, 
in plain terms ;—to wrest her away, to save her against her will, if 
needs be, from the dreary future to which she was sacrificing 
herself. 

But—and this, too, had its side of convenience—just then he 
suffered one of those moments of lucidity, before mentioned, in 
which he admitted that neither his sympathy nor admiration did 
ting very true. They were base coin gilded over. He had only 
been amusing himself, only playing a very interesting game. 
And, by a specious bit of sophistry, he speedily convinced 
himself that it would be a very unhandsome action to pass this 
false coin of love—to offer this counterfeit guinea against Miss 
Casteen’s pure gold one. It would be more honourable to bring 
the game to a close—tiresome as it was to do so, for it had been 
teally delightful in the playing,—to take her words literally, to 
obey her, 

So, after but brief hesitation, he lifted his hat, turned away, 
and walked on up the quiet road. 

Left to herself, Lydia changed her position slightly. She 
drew a long breath, put up her hands and smoothed her 
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pretty hair that the fresh mountain breeze had ruffled. Then 
slowly, almost unwillingly, she raised her head and gazed after 
Hammond's receding figure. The said figure was neither stately 
nor dramatic. It showed one shade darker of drab against the 
long, drab-coloured road. And it was, I regret to say, distinctly 
round-about. For Hammond had arrayed himself, with a view 
to a walk of some length, in a very short coat, knickerbockers, 
stockings, and brown holland half-gaiters—concealing the upper 
leathers of his tan shooting-boots. This costume was peculiarly 
calculated to show off his inclination to embonpoint. Miss 
Casteen, however, was unaware of, or indifferent to, these details 
of his personal appearance. 

There are emotions so delicate that it is almost impossible to 
put them on paper without doing them injustice, without 
coarsening them. And Lydia Casteen’s love was an emotion of 
this rare and charming quality. For she was a born idealist. 
She was, when her more intimate feelings were concerned, 
poetical rather than practical. She was, therefore, in regard to 
this matter, incapable of being clear-headed and positive. It 
never occurred to her to judge Hammond ; to suspect him of 
having flirted with her; or to suppose that he had given her 
pledges which he was bound, if not actually in honour, still in 
courtesy, to redeem. She only knew that his presence produced 
in her an indefinable sense of gladness ; that she had grown to 
listen for his every word ; that she thrilled into intenser conscious 
ness whenever her eyes met his. She knew that it would be bitter, 
to the point of absolute anguish, to bid him farewell—as she 
must bid him farewell to-morrow—with no hope of seeing him 
again. She knew that something had passed into her very 
being, had become an indissoluble part of her, which she could 
neither place nor name ; but which had imparted a sweetness, a 
colour, a kind of glory to her inward atmosphere, that—so she 
believed now at least—time and change would alike be powerless 
to destroy. She loved simply, deeply, purely ; with no thought 
of reciprocal obligation, no demand, no expectation that the 
coming days would produce any alteration in her relation to 
Antony Hammond. She would start on her solitary journey 
back to England to-morrow ; she would take up her old, quiet, 
studious life again. Lydia’s will never swerved from the straight 
line of that plain duty, even in passing fancy. 

But love of this order, silently giving much and looking t 
receive little or nothing in return, must needs be sad. And as 
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Miss Casteen rested there, watching Hammond’s receding figure, 
she was unquestionably very sad. Yet she felt neither injured 
nor angry. She just took her sadness for granted, as an integral 
part of the new phase of emotion and experience upon which 
she had entered. She had a strange half-faint sensation, as of 
the languor that accompanies bodily hunger. It was distressing, 
but still she took a pensive pleasure in it ;—as some religious 
devotee might take pleasure in smart of the lash, reddening his 
flesh, or the ache of the rough cord about his loins. She did not 
wish to feel differently. 

The sun had just disappeared over the crest of the enormous 
range of rock walls, on the green slopes lying back from which 
stand the villages of Gimmelwald and Miirren. From among 
the straggling pines that fringe the edge of these precipices, the 
sun threw downward-slanting shafts of misty brightness 
that cut the shadow, hanging over the southern side of the 
valley, as with golden stairways. Through these, the forest 
showed, soft as velvet, sleeping in deep blue haze, below bare 
steeps of rock threaded with silver waterfalls. While far above 
pastureland, and forest, and precipice, and cascade,—still bathed in 
the full splendour of the sunlight,—the glittering procession of 
the great snow mountains rose into the cloudless serenity of 
the afternoon sky. 

Lydia Casteen had lost sight of Hammond. She seemed to 
herself to sit there on the blue-grey boulders, with the rich flat 
green meadows stretched around her, alone in that magical valley, 
shut in by the cold barriers of the eternal snows, for a long, long 
while. The air was full of the voices of falling water. Once the 
tremendous crunch and long-drawn rattle of an avalanche broke, 
in ominous thunder, across the continuous hoarse murmur of the 
streams. At first there had seemed a great repose to Lydia in 
this lonely converse with nature. But by degrees the silence— 
silence as far as all living creatures went—became oppressive. 
The solitude came to be terrific. All this cold bright mag- 
nificence, these vast untrodden regions, uplifted in mid-air, 
appeared to her ghastly in their smiling calm. Her worship 
changed to fear. 

The emotions of the day had been many and very various. 
Lydia was excited, and overwrought. An unreasoning horror 
of the mountains took possession of her. She rose, picked up 
her hat hastily, and stepped out into the middle of the pale 
foadway,: 
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It seemed to her as though Antony Hammond would never 
come back. She had learnt from him the bitter-sweet secret of 
love, and now he was gone, leaving her alone for ever and ever 
spellbound amid this hateful, heartless, mocking beauty. 

She looked all round—called him aloud, once, twice. And then 
turned and walked as rapidly as she could back in the direction 
of Lauterbrunnen. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“On se persuade mieux, pour lordinaire, par les raisons qu’on 
a trouvées soi-méme, que pas celles qui sont venus dans I’esprit 
des autres.” 


Mrs. Denison, meanwhile, had not been spending an entirely 
happy day. Her appreciation of the beauties of nature was 
limited. So, also, as Hammond had pointed out to Miss 
Casteen, was her appreciation of Mr. Denison’s society. She 
had married that worthy member of the Radical party chiefly, 
it must be allowed, because he happened to prefer his suit ata 
period when matrimonial hopes were growing somewhat slender. : 
His relations were unexceptionable, his income considerable, 
and his moral character unimpeachable. Mrs. Denison pro- 
ceeded to play the part of blushing bride and devoted wife ina 
somewhat exaggerated and ostentatious manner, as women will, 
who espouse the “ honourable estate,” rather than the individual 
man. She was dumbly suspicious of having missed the heart of 
the matter. And this, while it made her very anxious to throw 
dust both in the eyes of her neighbours and in her own, 
made her extremely susceptible in the matter of her husband’s 
superficial peculiarities. She was always trying to persuade her- 
self that she was not just a little bit ashamed of Albert Denison. 
The finer aspects of his character she had the sufficient wit to use, 
though she lacked sufficient wit to rate them at their true value. 

It followed that Mrs. Denison had no unquenchable thirst for 
a prolonged conjugal ¢¢éte-a-zéte. And, when—after the little party 
had done their duty by the Staubbach—upon her declaration 
that it was impossible for her to “go one step further,” Antony 
Hammond had carried off Miss Casteen leaving her alone with 
her husband, Mrs. Denison began to feel that an expedition to 
the famous Lauterbrunnen Valley, even when a friend does pay 
the piper, may prove only one more among life’s long list of 
deceptions. 
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“My good Sultan, do go too,” she had said, with an extended 
hand and much emphasis. 

But Mr. Denison, who, as we know, had an inordinate sense 
of obligation, insisted on acting Ruth to her Naomi, and stoutly 
refused to leave her. This admirable, if dull, man cherished the 
fond delusion that of course he and his wife were the happiest~ 
of married pairs ; and that their happiness never proclaimed itself 
in so conspicuous and unmistakable colours as when they were 
alone together. Fired by this amiable, if ill-supported, con- 
yiction, he proceeded to talk a great deal to her, chiefly upon 
the subject of sixpenny telegrams,—an invention just then under 
the consideration of the powers that happened to be,—weighing 
carefully all the advantages and disadvantages of the proposed 
telegraphic innovation, and its probable effect on the revenue of 
the Post Office. 

Now the subject of sixpenny telegrams, though no doubt 
vastly interesting to some minds, did not happen to be in the 
very least so to Mrs. Denison’s. And she yawned several times 
as she sat on a bench at the base of the green cone, up which 
the ardent sight-seer struggles to obtain a near view of the 
Staubbach. She continued to yawn at short intervals, as she 
loitered down past the booths, containing pierres des Alpes and 
wood-carvings, that line the road for some fifty yards out of the 
melancholy little village. 

She nodded, and smiled, and exclaimed, and addressed her 
companion by many endearing titles—for Mrs. Denison had the 
good taste to treat her husband to all her small airs and graces 
in solitude as well as in society—and tried hard to think of 
something else. Feared the long-frocked sad-faced children 
would certainly give her fleas ; and ended by,wishing sixpenny 
telegrams, shilling telegrams, telegrams all and sundry and the 
senders of them, at the bottom of the Dead Sea. 

“Of course the gain will be chiefly to the working classes. 
All cheapening of the means of communication is to be desired 
on their account.” 

But there, to his hearer’s great thankfulness, Mr. Denison 
broke off, leaving the postal revenue to take care of itself for a 
few minutes, while he applied his mind to questions more 
immediately connected with the surrounding scene. 

“You know in my opinion, Emily, you really ought to buy 
some of that stuff,’ he said, pointing to some hanks of lace 
depending from the counter of a little booth. “It’s a duty to 
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support local industries. I’m afraid people don’t realize their 
responsibilities enough in that way. Here we English, for 
instance, overrun this country every summer,—make a sort of 
Rosherville Gardens of it,—demoralize a section of the dourgeois 
class by allowing them to bleed us to a really shameful extent 
while we fail to benefit the peasant in any direct manner, 
Probably, indeed, we conduce to the degradation of the peasant, 
Look at those children selling flowers, for example. If there 
was time, I really would speak to the syndic about it. It is mere 
black-mailing — barefaced, shameless black-mailing. It ought 
to be put a stop to by the authorities. But the lace is different 
Couldn’t you find a use for it, Emily ? Could you tell Runciman 
to—er—well—to sew it on—well, on your underclothing ?” 

“My dear Sultan,” cried the lady, “what on earth do you 
know about underclothing? It’s so horribly coarse.” 

Mr. Denison cut at some weeds with his stick and wriggled in 
profound embarrassment. 

“My dear,” he said, in his most apologetically remonstrant 
tone, “I’m sure I really meant no harm. I beg your pardon. 
Of course it is not a matter for general conversation. But.] 
cannot help knowing that every one does wear under-garments 
of different forms. And I had an impression—a strong im- 
pression—that it was customary for ladies to ornament them 
with what you, I believe, call—er—edgings.” 

Mrs. Denison’s eyelids fluttered. She fancied herself tired. 
She knew she was bored. At such times her marriage too often 
assumed the aspect of a very questionable blessing. She, how- 
ever, explained her remark. 

“Oh !—er—yes. Isee. You referred to the lace—exactly. I 
beg your pardon,” Mr. Denison answered slowly.—* Yes, exactly. 
—dAs I was saying, the loss to the revenue, by the reduction in the 
cost of each telegram, will, in my opinion, be compensated for by 
the large increase in the number sent, especially by the working 
classes. In the long run that gain will more than counter 
balance the immediate loss.” 

“Oh! no doubt it will,” Mrs. Denison observed, with @ 
despairing sigh. “The dear good Sultan really becomes a wee 
bit intolerable,” she thought. She determined to change the 
current of the conversation. Her patience was growing as thin 
as a thread-paper. She took her husband’s arm. 

“ Albert,” she said, in her most coyly confidential manner, “I 
want you to tell me,—of course, you men always understand 
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each other more or less, don’t you know.—Do you believe that 
Mr. Hammond has any serious intentions ?—It is a dreadfully 
vulgar word, but one doesn’t quite know how else to put it.” 

“Intentions about what?” Mr. Denison enquired, swinging 
his walking-stick with dangerous disregard of the heads and 
eyes of possible passers-by. “I like Hammond—always have 
liked him. But there is a lamentable want of solidity about 
him. I’ve always said the same thing, and I know even some 
of his oldest friends feel with me there. He fritters away his 
talents. He has no real sense of responsibility, you know. It 
isa great pity. I often feel some one ought to put it before him. 
He has so little staying power—power of sticking soberly to 
one thing.” 

For some reason these strictures did not, apparently, displease 
the lady. She had quite ceased to yawn. 

“Ah! Isee. You think just as I do. Heis merely amusing 
himself.” 

“He never does anything but merely amuse himself, I am afraid. 
That silly mania for amusement has been his bane. Hammond 
might have done well, very well, if it hadn’t been for that.” 

As he spoke, Mr. Denison jerked up his arm involuntarily, 
but violently. 

“The Grand Lama is very, very restless,” murmured Mrs. 
Denison, addressing an unseen audience. 

She tipped her hat a little more forward, and arranged her 
brown gauze veil. 

“Well, on the whole, I am not altogether sorry,” she said 
teflectively. “Considering her antecedents and her bringing- 
up, you know, and all that, though she is one of the sweetest 
creatures in the world, I did feel that for him it would be rather 
a pity—just a little throwing himself away.” 

“Whose antecedents and bringing up? Throwing himself 
away ?—I don’t quite grasp your meaning, Emily.” 

“Why you know how much I value dearest Lydia. Of 
course she’s quite delightful. I always tell everybody she is 
quite delightful. But well-connected as Mr. Hammond is—I 
was talking to Lady Louisa about it, and she agreed at once 
that Lydia was wonderfully lady-like, considering everything. 
But, of course, she wouldn’t be quite, quite up to his level, don’t 
youknow. In point of fact, Albert, I really am rather relieved 
at your saying that he is only amusing himself. She wants to 
§0 away to-morrow. Poor dear! perhaps it really is just as well 
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support local industries. I’m afraid people don’t realize their 
responsibilities enough in that way. Here we English, for 
instance, overrun this country every summer,—make a sort of 
Rosherville Gardens of it,—demoralize a section of the bourgeois 
class by allowing them to bleed us to a really shameful extent 
while we fail to benefit the peasant in any direct manner, 
Probably, indeed, we conduce to the degradation of the peasant, 
Look at those children selling flowers, for example. If there 
was time, I really would speak to the syndic about it. It is mere 
black-mailing — barefaced, shameless black-mailing. It ought 
to be put a stop to by the authorities. But the lace is different 
Couldn’t you find a use for it, Emily ? Could you tell Runciman 
to—er—well—to sew it on—well, on your underclothing ?” 

“My dear Sultan,” cried the lady, “what on earth do you 
know about underclothing? It’s so horribly coarse.” 

Mr. Denison cut at some weeds with his stick and wriggled in 
profound embarrassment, 

“ My dear,” he said, in his most apologetically remonstrant 
tone, “I’m sure I really meant no harm. I beg your pardon. 
Of course it is not a matter for general conversation. But.] 
cannot help knowing that every one does wear under-garments 
of different forms. And I had an impression—a strong im- 
pression—that it was customary for ladies to ornament them 
with what you, I believe, call—er—edgings.” 

Mrs. Denison’s eyelids fluttered. She fancied herself tired. 
She knew she was bored. At such times her marriage too often 
assumed the aspect of a very questionable blessing. She, how- 
ever, explained her remark. 

“Oh !—er—yes. Isee. You referred to the lace—exactly. | 
beg your pardon,” Mr. Denison answered slowly.—‘* Yes, exactly. 
—As I was saying, the loss to the revenue, by the reduction in the 
cost of each telegram, will, in my opinion, be compensated for by 
the large increase in the number sent, especially by the working 
classes. In the long run that gain will more than counter- 
balance the immediate loss.” 

“Oh! no doubt it will,’ Mrs. Denison observed, with a 
despairing sigh. “The dear good Sultan really becomes a wee 
bit intolerable,” she thought. She determined to change the 
current of the conversation. Her patience was growing as thin 
as a thread-paper. She took her husband’s arm. 

“ Albert,” she said, in her most coyly confidential manner, “I 
want you to tell me,—of course, you men always understand 
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each other more or less, don’t you know.—Do you believe that 
Mr. Hammond has any serious intentions ?—It is a dreadfully 
vulgar word, but one doesn’t quite know how else to put it.” 

“Intentions about what?” Mr. Denisor enquired, swinging 
his walking-stick with dangerous disregard of the heads and 
eyes of possible passers-by. “I like Hammond—always have 
liked him. But there is a lamentable want of solidity about 
him. I’ve always said the same thing, and I know even some 
of his oldest friends feel with me there. He fritters away his 
talents. He has no real sense of responsibility, you know. It 
isa great pity. I often feel some one ought to put it before him. 
He has so little staying power—power of sticking soberly to 
one thing.” 

For some reason these strictures did not, apparently, displease 
the lady. She had quite ceased to yawn. 

“Ah! Isee. You think just as I do. Heis merely amusing 
himself.” 

“He never does anything but merely amuse himself, I am afraid. 
That silly mania for amusement has been his bane. Hammond 
might have done well, very well, if it hadn’t been for that.” 

As he spoke, Mr. Denison jerked up his arm involuntarily, 
but violently. 

“The Grand Lama is very, very restless,” murmured Mrs, 
Denison, addressing an unseen audience. 

She tipped her hat a little more forward, and arranged her 
brown gauze veil. 

“Well, on the whole, I am not altogether sorry,” she said 
teflectively. “Considering her antecedents and her bringing- 
up, you know, and all that, though she is one of the sweetest 
creatures in the world, I did feel that for him it would be rather 
a pity—just a little throwing himself away.” 

“Whose antecedents and bringing up? Throwing himself 
away >—I don’t quite grasp your meaning, Emily.” 

“Why you know how much I value dearest Lydia. Of 
course she’s quite delightful. I always tell everybody she is 
quite delightful. But well-connected as Mr. Hammond is—I 
was talking to Lady Louisa about it, and she agreed at once 
that Lydia was wonderfully lady-like, considering everything. 
But, of course, she wouldn’t be quite, quite up to his level, don’t 
youknow. In point of fact, Albert, I really am rather relieved 
at your saying that he is only amusing himself. She wants to 
§0 away to-morrow. Poor dear! perhaps it really is just as well 
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she should go at once. And then I dare say all this: affair will 
blow over and be forgotten. Of course I shall say nothing more 
about her staying. I see, now, how wise you were in stopping 
me when I spoke of it this morning. It really all turns out 
much best as it is.” 

Mr. Denison listened to these observations in growing bodily 
agitation. He twisted and hitched himself about in the most 
surprising fashion. 

“You don’t mean to imply, Emily, I hope, that Hammond 
has been amusing himself at—really it is most offensive to 
me to discuss such a subject—at Miss Casteen’s expense, that 
he has been playing fast and loose with her, in fact? It is 
incredible, absolutely preposterous that he can have been doing 
so. If he has, as your words seem to imply, all I can say is 
that he deserves to be cut by every decent acquaintance he has,” 

“My dear Albert,” interposed his wife, vividly conscious of 
the singular spectacle presented by her better half to the eyes of 
the enquiring tourist—“ pray, pray don’t get into such a fuss,” 

“ Well-connected! Best as it is!” he repeated, regardless.of 
her remonstrance. “Why in my opinion Hammond is not fit to 
black Miss Casteen’s boots.” 

“ Really ”"—began Mrs. Denison. 

But the good man had wriggled himself quite free of her by 
this time. He stood opposite to her in the middle of the road, 
his long loosely-made figure in marked contrast to her plump 
well-favoured person, sawing the air with one arm,—a gesture to 
which he was largely addicted when denouncing abuses in the 
House of Commons—while he went on protesting. 

“T can’t credit it,” he said. “I really cannot bring myself to 
believe that Hammond has had the audacity to flirt with Miss 
Casteen—to attempt to make a toy, a pastime of that clever, 
cultivated, charming woman. He cannot be such an ass, sucha 
coxcomb, such an infernal puppy.” 

“Oh! oh!” cried Mrs. Denison. 

“I beg your pardon, my dear Emily,” he rejoined humbly. 
“But it is the sort of thing one really cannot endure in silence, 
you know. Upon my word, if you have any reason to think her— 
her affections—it is not nice to say it, but that is the plain 
English of it—have been in the least degree engaged, I’ll have it 
out with him. It will be extremely disagreeable, but I cannot 
consider that. It will be my duty to speak to him first”—Mr 
Denison fixed his mild eyes on the sun-stained radiance of 
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the Jungfrau—“ and I won't say that it may not ‘be my duty to 
horsewhip him afterwards.” 

His wife gave a little cry, and regarded him fixedly for a. 
moment, a very queer expression coming into her bright un- 
trustworthy face. 

“The Grand Lama certainly is the most dear, delightful, extra- 
ordinary, ridiculous person I ever met,” she said, half aloud. 

She smiled and nodded; but her tone had an edge to it. 
For, it must be conceded that it struck the good lady the praises . 
of Lydia Casteen were being chanted with a rather uncalled-for 
volume of sound.—* Albert is the best creature in the world, 
you know,” she had said more than once to intimate friends. 
“He is incapable of playing about. You might pack him off to 
spend a day with Venus herself, don’t you know, without feeling 
the least bit nervous as to consequences. He really is so quaint. 
He would only talk to her about political economy probably, or 
finance.” And this she knew would have proved literally true, 
had Olympus been sufficiently handy to permit of practical 
experiment. Still she was aware of the sudden kindling of a 
rather hot flame of annoyance towards Lydia. She registered 
a change of feeling towards that wholly innocent lady. It 
frequently occurs that a woman is jealous, in proportion as she is 
not very deeply in love with her husband. And Mr. Denison’s 
next remark by no means tended to smother that flame. 

“But, of course, Miss Casteen would never contemplate accept- 
ing such a mere loafer and dilettante as Hammond—there is 
that comfort—even if he has made the advances you seem to 
suppose,” he said. 

Mrs. Denison’s laugh was slightly forced. 

“Ah! my dear, don’t attempt to prophesy under that head,” 
she exclaimed. “ You never can tell what strangely improbable 
being a woman may not accept, you know, particularly when she 
has reached dearest Lydia’s age—forty—she must be just upon 
forty. We are all incredibly, amazingly good-natured at times, 
don’t you know.” 

Mr. Denison turned away. 

“It isa most objectionable subject of conversation,” he said 
mournfully. “I feel that I have been guilty of a downright 
impertinence towards Miss Casteen in discussing her affairs in this 
way, behind her back. Of course I am glad to know; and I 
shall be on the watch, because I may find it incumbent upon me 


to speak to Hammond. But it places me in an intensely 
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awkward position with Miss Casteen. I feel I owe her a 
profound apology,” 

“Pray continue to owe it,” his wife returned. 

Her eyelids fluttered very perceptibly. This question was 
rapidly becoming as annoying as that of the effect of reduced 
telegraphic rates upon the postal revenue. But this present annoy- 
ance, though equal in degree, was different in kind to the former, 
It did not, in the least, incline Mrs. Denison to yawn, for instance. 

“Continue to owe your apology, my dear Albert,” she 
repeated. “To make it would involve an explanation which 
even you, marvellously good and courageous as you are, might 
find embarrassing. After all, Lydia goes to-morrow, you knov, 
Ah! there she is !—My dearest Lydia, how funny, we were just 
talking about you, hoping you were having a nice walk, don't 
you know, and enjoying the mountains! Not tired? I’m s0 
glad! But my sweetest Lydia, you know you do look a little 
wee bit tired.” 

And Mrs. Denison’s eyes fixed themselves in very acute 
scrutiny upon Miss Casteen’s face. She felt insecure as to the 
line her husband might see fit to adopt at this crisis. To avoid 
a possible demonstration on his part, she did more than talk, 
she actually jabbered. 

“Certainly, certainly you do look a little fagged, dear. I’mso 
sorry. We must give you some tea. Do go on down to the 
inn, Albert, and order some tea, And where is the cavaliere 
servente? Coming? Ah! yes. Albert, do you hear, Miss 
Casteen is tired; go at once and order tea.—Just let me take 
your arm down the hill, dearest. For the last time, don’t you 
know. - That wretched parting to-morrow! The Sultan gave me 
his arm just now, but then the Sultan never quite knows where 
he is going. We tumble about quite too dreadfully. One 
must own the dear thing is the most uncomfortable person in 
the world to attempt to walk arm in arm with.” 

The good lady watched the increasing distance between 
herself and Miss Casteen and that most uncomfortable person 
with a corresponding increase of relief and satisfaction. She 
began to dawdle, still holding her companion’s arm. 

“ And, my dearest Lydia, you have enjoyed this little ex 
pedition ?” she enquired presently. 

Miss Casteen’s face was rather wan. She did unquestionably 
look tired. Yet she answered with her pretty air of gentle 


playfulness. 
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“Oh! yes. But I think I have been a little humiliated, too, 
The mountains are so great. They make one so very well aware 
of one’s own insignificance. It is so difficult to believe, in face of 
their immensity, that one matters at all—that there can be any 
guiding, sustaining love and care over such a poor little atom as 
oneself. Not a sparrow falls to the ground, I know; but, at 
moments, this afternoon, I have felt it would be flattery to value 
myself at the worth even of a sparrow.” 

She paused, hesitated, and then added :— 

“T am thankful the scenery at home is conspicuously devoid 
of all this sublimity. I could not live among mountains. I 
am afraid they would infect me with a kind of despairing 
nihilism.” 

Mrs. Denison leaned rather heavily upon the younger 
woman. 

“Dearest Lydia!” she exclaimed, with a great show of 
affection, ““ you see you really are so superior and unimaginative, 
and so on. Now I never feel that sort of thing; it never 
seems to occur to me. Isn’t it odd?” 

She gave her hat another tip forward. 

“T was telling Lady Louisa about all the clever deep subjects, 
heresies and so on, you go in for with dear Dr. Casteen, you 
know, only yesterday, and she was so surprised. She said 
you kept it all so beautifully to yourself that one would really 
never suspect it. And I told her what a charming peaceful 
life you have always led, don’t you know, like something in a 
delightful old book—so elevated in tone, and unlike other people. 
It is such a pity you must go, dearest—but I quite understand, 
of course you must—because Lady Louisa would so like to have 
seen something more of you. And, then, it really is dreadful to 
me to lose you, too. I did want to remonstrate, you know ; but 
the Grand Lama became so very authoritative. I know people 
always fancy I have my own way ; but I don’t. The Grand 
Lama is tremendously decided.” 

The flow of Mrs. Denison’s eloquence temporarily ceased, and 
her comely face took on a very ambiguous expression. 

“T can’t help wondering, you know, sometimes how we strike 
people, Albert and I,” she said ; “ only it’s so impossible to get at 
the truth of that sort of thing. Now what would you say, you 
dear sweet Lydia? Would you say we were a very devoted 
couple ?” 

“Oh, of course—I hope so,” Miss Casteen answered, shrinking 
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somewhat before this demand for excessive frankness. “One 
takes for granted, don’t you think, that people care for each 
other very much if they marry? That is just why they do marry, 
isn’t it?” 

“That would be just why you would marry, if you did marry,” 
the elder woman rejoined quickly. “I wonder if you ever will 
marry, Lydia? You would make the sweetest wife. But it 
would be a pity to break up that lovely home-life, you know, 
It is so perfect, so unlike anything else ; you feel it would be 
rather—rather a pity to break it up now, don’t you?” 

Miss Casteen wished that her friend had lighted on some less 
intimate subject of conversation ; but she was unsuspicious. It 
did not occur to her that the lady was subjecting her to the 
process vulgarly known as pumping. And then it was a comfort 
to her to remark Mrs. Denison’s tone in alluding to her home. 
It gave her a good hope that Dr. Casteen’s obnoxious letter had 
escaped general discussion. Miss Casteen was one of those 
persons who have a strong desire, as the saying goes, to 
wash their dirty linen in private. She answered quickly and 
gravely :— 

“T have never thought about marrying. There is no fear of 
my breaking up our home-life. I could not leave my father.” 

“Ah! it is so easy to say that beforehand, dearest Lydia,” 
Mrs. Denison cried, with much meaning. “Beforehand, don’t 
you know. But some one might make you, even you, faithful 
as you are, see all that in quite a different light.” 

Just then a long string of carriages, the fine solidly-built 
horses straining against their collars, came slowly up the hill 
from the inn. The two ladies stood back. to let it pass; Mrs. 
Denison bridling, with a slightly self-conscious air, as she en- 
countered the stares of the occupants of these vehicles. 

We English are accused of staring. But the British stare, at 
worst, is dull and ox-like, the natural offspring of underlying 
shyness. Commend me to the impudently critical French stare ; 
the purposelessly-giggling German stare ; the aggressively self- 
assertive American stare, for supreme provokingness. Stares 
in all four styles, and plenty of them, were levelled at Miss 
Casteen and Mrs. Denison as they stood amid the dusty 
trampled grass and flowers by the roadside. But the former 
was altogether too deeply engaged in schooling herself to bear a 
certain gnawing pain that seemed to be eating into the very 
substance of her heart, to be greatly concerned regarding the 
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effect she might produce upon the casual observer. The pain 
made her weary ; yet she would not have had it cease entirely, 
for it was the seal of the actuality of an experience, and that 
experience was precious to her. She no more wanted to rid 
herself of the smart of it, than the tired mother wants to rid 
herself of the sick child lying in her arms, because the weight of 
that dear burden has made them ache. Poor Mrs. Denison’s 
pains, however, were those of emptiness rather than of fulness. 
Her arms had never carried anything more substantial than a 
bundle of small foolish worldly vanities, flimsy kindnesses under- 
itaken and then half-repented of, wrapped round with a net- 
work of silly vacant uncertain desires. Consequently, perhaps, 
she was very much occupied with all the staring. She became 
extra-animated, over-indifferent, amazingly absorbed—to all 
appearance—in her companion. 

“Some one, you know, my sweetest Lydia,” she repeated 
under cover of the grinding noise of carriage-wheels and tramp 
of horse-hoofs—“ some one might, as I say, make you change 
your mind, you know, and see all that in a very different light.” 

Miss Casteen was the taller of the two, There was a measure 
of pride in the pose of her straight slim figure, and in her calm 
face, as she looked down at her friend and answered her, 
which did not escape the respectful notice of more than one of 
the crowd passing by. 

“T trust no one would ever make me see plain right and wrong 
in a new light. That would be doing me an ill service indeed.” 

Lydia’s lips parted in a sad, but very charming smile. 

“At bottom,” she said, “I am afraid I am very obstinate. I 
am afraid I take people in. I seem to yield. I even try to 
persuade myself that I yield. Underneath, I know, that I never 
yield a single inch.” 

Mrs. Denison laughed and nodded, and pressed her arm. 

“Ah!” she cried, “you give yourself a terrible character. I 
believe just as much of all that as I like, you know. But one 
thing I do see, my sweetest Lydia, and I am so, so glad tosee 
jit! You are perfectly heart-whole. People only talk in that way 
when they are quite heart-whole. And, as I say, I am so glad! 
I don’t pretend to be clever, but I have my small reasons all the 
same, don’t you know, sometimes. And now that you are going 
to leave us in this tiresome abrupt way, I do like to feel 
comfortable about you, you dear thing !” 

Mrs. Denison’s eyelids fluttered. 
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“T am so glad,” she repeated ; “so very glad!” 

Miss Casteen’s smooth forehead contracted in sudden anger 
and her colour rose. She did not choose to attach any very 
definite meaning to the other woman’s words, yet they seemed 
to her to smack of officiousness, even of indelicacy. They 
infected the purity of her mental atmosphere with a breath of 
commonness, pre-eminently distasteful to her. 

She moved away, turning her back upon the road and its 
rumbling procession of carriages. The red of the setting sun 
was beginning to stain the far-off snow. Lydia gave a little 
cry. It was as though these stupendous heights blushed with 
her, all aglow with a heat of responsive anger and regret at the 
pettiness and vulgarity of the imaginations of the hearts of most 
mortals. And then it came to her, that she had done the 
mountains an injustice—this, at least, was her fanciful, unpractical 
way of putting the matter to herself. Their smiling serenity did 
not really take its rise in hard indifference or contemptuous 
cruelty ; but only in that apartness, that necessary solitude, 
which is the inevitable accompaniment, whether in outward form 
or inward aspiration, of all that touches on perfection. The 
highest, the noblest, the purest will always be alone ; but very 
fair, very peaceful in their loneliness. 

As Lydia Casteen stood gazing at those rosy spaces, she 
seemed to drink in the wine of a strong consolation. 

The last of the carriages had rolled by. She turned round 
expecting to find Mrs, Denison still waiting near her ; but that 
lady had gone on down the hill. She had intercepted her 
husband on his way back from ordering tea at the inn ; and, 
from the expression of her square but well-bred back, and from 
the restless movements of her excellent spouse,—who gesticulated 
a good deal, standing now on one foot now on the other—Lydia 
judged that she was communicating something of interest to him. 
Lydia was repentant of her moment of anger. Indeed, as she 
contemplated this not very well-matched pair, she was filled with 
a genuine pity for them—for their perfectly respectable marriage 
unhallowed by any romance; their many worthy qualities, yet 
the flavour of non-success that attended them ; the wife’s half- 
gallant, half-contemptible, attempt to hide her sense of inward 
disappointment under a rather too transparent show of little 
antics ; the husband’s dull undiscerning loyalty to the wife whose 
heart he had failed ever really to win. 

“Miss Casteen, you have given me an abominably bad quarter 
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of an hour. I have been picturing all manner of horrors, possible 
and impossible, concerning you.” 

Hammond removed his hat and mopped his forehead with his 
pocket-handkerchief. He was very warm. He had come to 
another mind about the worth of that same coin. He was not 
sure that it was exclusively composed of base metal. Hammond’s 
vacillations were many. Dramatic sympathy with Miss Casteen’s 
situation began to bear down his love of personal freedom again. 
She really had supplied him with some delightful sensations 
in the last fortnight. The little game was so pleasant to play. 
And then, too, she was going away to-morrow. Really Ham- 
mond felt he must—might he not, indeed, with safety—indulge 
himself by playing it till she went ? 

So he had turned back full of the desire of saying a number 
of interesting things to Lydia Casteen; turned back to find 
her gone. Then he had grown unaccountably alarmed about 
her, and had walked to Lanterbrunnen at a very lively rate. 
Had made détours even; had looked behind the collections of 
great blue-grey rocks that encumber the tiny pastures, in which 
grow so many more flowers than grasses. Had poked his way 
into stuffy chalets. Had demanded information regarding a 
tall lady in a black gown of the few hopeless-looking peasant 
women whom he chanced to meet, with such volubility and in 
such faultless German that they entirely failed to comprehend 
his questions. Had even cast uncomfortabie glances at the icy 
waters of the rushing Liitschine. Finally, had called Miss 
Casteen more than once; and that, in the agitation of the 
moment, by her Christian name.—Hammond, in short, had never 
in his life come nearer proposing in good set terms to any 
woman, than he had, during the last three-quarters of an hour, 
to the woman who, as luck would have it, he could nowhere find. 

The consequence of all this was, that he was very hot and 
rather cross, 

“Why on earth, may I ask, did you vanish in that incom- 
prehensible manner ?” he said. “I took for granted you would 
wait forme. It was in the bond, Miss Casteen, as I understood 
it, that we took the walk together. You have meanly defrauded 
me of a pleasure I counted on. Really it appears tome remark- 
ably unfriendly.” 

Hammond’s crossness was never very long-lived. Already 
he was smiling at her, and speaking in his old half-bantering, 
§0od-tempered way. 
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For her part, fortified by her colloquy with the mountains, 
Miss Casteen was calm enough. The first sound of his voice, it 
is true, sent a queer little shock through her and affected her 
with a momentary dizziness. But it was only momentary, 
Hammond’s pleasant easy manner made embarrassment im- 
possible. And then, too, the fact that she cherished no ulterior 
hopes, that she cheated the sadness of the present with no rose. 
tinted dreams of a possible future, tended to keep her quiet and 
passive. In patience Miss Casteen purposed possessing her 
soul. And that patient possession of the soul usually produces 
' the very finest form of what is called self-possession. 

“TI took fright at the size of everything, except myself, up 
there,” she said: “and so I ignominiously faced about and fled 
down here again, to restore my self-confidence by the spectacle 
of a large number of my fellow-creatures quite innocent of any 
sense of disproportion between their material bulk and that of 
the Jungfrau.” 

Here Mrs. Denison, from below, signalled pertinaciously with 
her parasol, pointed to the balcony running along the first floor 
of the inn, forming with her lips at the same time the word ¢a, 
spelled all in capital letters. 

“ All right. We're coming directly,” Hammond shouted back, 
rather unceremoniously. “Look here, Miss Casteen, stop one 
minute, please. It may be my last chance of speaking to you 
You remember what you said up there—you asked me not to 
make your going away harder. I may be perpetrating an 
idiotic impertinence, in which case pray send me about my 
business without the smallest mercy ;—but that seemed very like 
an admission that I could make it harder if I tried. Miss 
Casteen, I tell you frankly I should like to make it so hard that 
I should make it impossible.” 

Lydia looked at him steadily. The blood left her lips, 
leaving her face ashy pale ; but otherwise she showed no signs 
of agitation. 

“You are very kind, I know, in intention,” she said, sweetly 
and gently. “But I don’t think even you could do that 
Nothing is so hard as to be impossible if one makes up ones 
mind to it.” 

“Exactly,” he answered, gaily. “And therefore, hard as it 
may seem, it is not impossible that I might bring you round t 
my point of view. That I might prove to you your right t 
keep the door open, to enjoy your fair share of personal liberty, 
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to—— Oh! hang it all, here is Denison. My dear fellow, tea ? 
We know it, we know it. Mrs. Denison’s pantomime was more 
than suggestive—it was eloquent. And I shall be thankful for 
some tea, for Miss Casteen gave me a terrible scare just now by 
deserting me. I have made myself, as you see, infernally hot, 
racing down here again with the wind in my back.” 

Mr. Denison’s mild visage, however, wore its gloomiest air of 
suspicion. His wife had given him her last version of the 
situation, and it was, undoubtedly, encouraging as far as Miss 
‘Casteen was concerned. Still he was anything but satisfied 
with Antony Hammond. He thought this talk was all bluster, 
pumped up for the occasion to drown the remonstrant kickings of 
an uneasy conscience. 

“Miss Casteen,” he said solemnly, “my wife tells me that you 
are tired. I must beg vou to come in at once. There is a 
journey before you to-morrow, and so you must not over-fatigue 
yourself. Will you—er—let me take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my very deep regret that you cannot see your way to 
remaining longer with us? It has been a great privilege I 
consider. é 

Mr. Denison here jerked his head forward by a spasmodic 
movement, and darted—if anything connected with that gentle- 
man’s action can be fitly described by so light and lively a term 
—a very ferocious glance at Hammond, who was walking on the 
other side of the lady. 

“I consider it a great privilege to have had you with us, even 
for this short time. A privilege, Miss Casteen, and I may add 
avery real honour and great pleasure as well.” 

Lydia only said a plain “thank you ;” but she said it ina way 
that left no doubt as to the genuine quality of her gratitude. 
—Yes, she was charming, Hammond thought. And he ex- 
perienced an increasing distaste to the notion of losing her 
altogether. She formed a delightful element ; she had made a 
distinct contribution to his knowledge of the feminine nature, in 
its higher forms. There was Madame Cyfveer, certainly, in the 
background. But just now Hammond cared singularly: little 
about renewing his acquaintance with that highly-civilized lady. 
Miss Casteen became attractive in proportion as she became 
inaccessible. Hammond rapidly reviewed the position. He 
felt it was rash, for he might come to regret it; but he really 
‘could not allow her to slip away altogether. 

The doorway and passage of the inn were blocked by a 
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rather vociferous and remarkably smart party of tourists, just 
preparing, with much style, and talk, and what is commonly 
known as side, to bestow themselves in a couple of showy 
carriages belonging to one of the big hotels at Interlaken, 
Miss Casteen and the gentlemen stood aside for a few minutes 
to avoid the crush and clamour. Hammond made use of the 
occasion. 

“You have not sent me about my business, Miss Casteen,” he 
said in a low voice. “Therefore I am free to try. You really 
go to-morrow ?” 

“Oh, yes,” Lydia answered, smiling rather wearily. 

“And Denison takes you as far as Berne—he told me he 
meant to do so after luncheon. I shall have no chance of 
holding forth before you go. But I shall probably be moving 
homeward myself before long.” 

—Madame Cyfveer? Mentally Hammond snapped his fingers 
at Madame Cyfveer.— 

“My sister's Assistant School Inspector’s painfully athletic 
holiday is just over. I heard so from her to-day. And the 
poor demented child, of course, wants to follow his large foot- 
steps back to England as soon as possible. She comes down 
to Interlaken the day after to-morrow. It is a fearful nuisance 
that you and she will just miss each other, Miss Casteen. I 
wanted you to meet. She is a dear little girl, though nota 
wholly wise one, vide her worship of the false god. But the 
point of the matter is this. When I do go back, may I come 
and see you? Come to Bishop’s Marston and pay my respects 
to you there, Miss Casteen ?” 

Hammond looked down at the ground for a moment. He 
was not at all certain that he was not committing an egregious 
folly. And that very doubt imparted—so queerly are cause and 
effect related at times—that very doubt imparted a most telling 
earnestness to his manner, as he said :— 

“Don’t refuse to receive me. It would be little short of 
barbarous to refuse to receive me. Indeed it would.” 

Poor Lydia! how was she to apprehend or follow the 
twistings and doublings of this man’s singularly light and 
unstable mind? There are more agreeable things, unquestion- 
ably, than patient endurance. And to her, just then, it was as 
though a space of heaven’s clearest blue had revealed itself im 
the midst of a dim, sullen, rain-packed sky, 

Her eyes gave involuntary answer. 
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«Ah! I may come,” he cried. “That is most kind—that is 
delightfully good of you!” 

“ Now, Miss Casteen, at last they are gone. I never saw such 
a bear-garden as this place. No system or management any- 
where. Of course there ought to be two doors, and an organized 
arrangement for the arrival and departure of all the traffic. As 
it stands, it is a perfect scandal. If it wasn’t so late I should 
certainly speak to the innkeeper about it.” 

This from Mr. Denison, as he jostled his uneven way along 
the stone passage, upstairs and out on to the balcony. 

“The dear good Sultan is not, not very expeditious,” com- 
mented his wife, in a tone of slight asperity. “The tea has 
grown more than cold. Here, Mr. Hammond, come and sit 
down by me and tell me something amusing.” 

Mrs. Denison yawned. 

“Yes, your expedition has been matchless,” she said. “Really, 
quite matchless, don’t you know.—Albert, do pray go at once and 
order the carriage—Yes, as I was saying, dearest Lydia and I 
are so grateful to you. I’m sure I shall never, never, as long 
as I live, forget my day at lovely Lauterbrunnen.” © 





(To be continued.) 
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THE LAND BEYOND THE FOREST. ByE. Gerarp. (2 vols. 
25s. Blackwood.) It is always pleasant to have an unknown country 
and people brought vividly to one’s fireside, and Mrs. Gerard, after two 
years’ residence in Transylvania, where her husband was in command 
of a Cavalry Brigade, is able to give not only an excellent description of 
life in all its aspects, both in the towns and the mountains there, but 
also a most interesting account of the customs, character and legends of 
the various races who inhabit the province. After reading her lively 
pages one feels as if one had lived amongst the industrious, thriving 
Saxons, who are so unloveable in their grasping egotism ; the Roumanians, 
deficient in moral qualities, but warm-hearted, generous, and developing 
rapidly in their desire for national independence ; the Szekels, Armenians, 
and, above all, that gipsy race which is most attractive to the imagi- 
nation, the Tziganes, who find expression for their inspired natures in 
their glorious music. Numerous illustrations and photographs complete 
the interesting impression given by Mrs. Gerard’s lively and graphic 
writing. 


EMIN PASHA IN CENTRAL AFRICA (1 vol. 16s. George 
Philip & Son) is a collection of the journals and letters to personal 
friends written by the intrepid German explorer between the years 1877 
and 1883. It furnishes a perfect treasury of information regarding the 
peoples, fauna, and flora of the Equatorial Province. Incidental testimony 
is borne to the marvellous administrative powers of General Gordon, and 
an account is given of the rise of the Mahdi’s rebellion. The letters 
are printed as received, with the omission only of personal details. 
Some repetition is} thus unavoidable, but the gain in vividness and 
freshness makes ample compensation. Emin Pasha writes in a simple, 
business-like style, which bears strongly the impress of truth, and will be 
most welcome to readers really interested in the subject. Mrs. Felkin 
has done the work of translation remarkably well, and the publishers 
have supplied a map and an excellent index. All concerned in the 
production of the book may be highly complimented. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL, by E. Renan 
(rvol. 14s. Chapman & Hail), is the first volume of the prelude to the 
famous Origines du Christianisme, and treats of the Hebrew nation 
from its early beginnings on the plains of Canaan to the establishment of 
the monarchy by David. Some previous familiarity with the subject on 
the part of the reader is naturally taken for granted. The volume is 
rather a series Of essays than a connected history, for which indeed, in 
the author’s opinion, materials do not exist. He ‘maintains that the 
influence of Egypt on Jewish religion and ritual is generally over- 
estimated. M. Renan’s mental attitude is a curious combination of 
sentimentality and absolute cynicism. He writes of the passionate 
yearnings of the human heart in tones of gentle amusement. The 
piquant contrast between manner and matter necessarily evaporates to 
a great extent in translation, for M. Renan’s style is a thing of infinite 
subtlety. ‘The present version appears to be meritoriously executed, 


NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS, by Prince Napo.reon 
(1 vol. 16s. W.H. Allen), reminds one of those epitaphs in which 
the merits of the defunct are subordinated to a relation of the virtues 
of the survivor. More than a quarter of the volume is occupied with 
a panegyrical biography of him whom the irreverent style Plon-Plon, 
and his photographed portrait appears on the frontispiece. The main 
body of the work is a counterblast to the scathing attack on the mighty 
Emperor recently published by M. Taine, and an arraignment of his 
witnesses, Metternich, Bourrienne, Mme. de Rémusat, and others. 
Statements and accusations are taken in detail; sometimes a fair case 
for the defence is made out, but more often abuse has to do the work 
ofargument. The Prince’s epigrams and satiric strokes suffer terribly 
from translation into M. Ledos de Beaufort’s English, of which the 
following is a specimen: “It really sickens me merely to transcribe 
these turpitudes.” 


ONLY THE GOVERNESS. By Rosa N. Carey. (3 vols. Bentley.) 
The hero of this book is called Launcelot, and he comes up to the 
requirements of his name. With a face, if not handsome, “full of 
tepressed enthusiasm,” he is wealthy, artistic, and spends his leisure 
moments in painting beautiful pictures in his immense studio. When 
he is not steering his sisters through their love affairs, he is rescuing 
starving families in the streets. He restores to her husband a young 
lady with whom he is deeply in love himself, and, what is more difficult, 
teconciles her to her sister-in law. In short, he is one of those delightful 
knight-errants we are so rarely indulged with now-a-days. His universal 
benevolence is rewarded when a neglected child whom he takes under 
his wing, after despatching her unsuccessful father to Australia, develops 
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into a charming young lady able “to add up admirers by the score.” 
The numerous families are described with pleasant brightness ; all the 
characters, after being tried on the furnace of some slight contrariety, 
duly end in perfect happiness, and an atmosphere of wholesome 
prosperity pervades the book. 


ROBERT ELSMERE., By Mrs. HumMpHRyY WarRD. (3 vols. Smith 
& Elder.) ‘The function of the novel as an exponent of “the moral 
meaning of life,” and the conflicts of earnest souls, is put to its most 
serious use in these thoughtful pages. ‘Though there is a bright thread 
of colour and worldly incident woven round the restless, brilliant figure 
of Rose and her admirers, the interest is centred in the husband and 
wife, who are made to sound almost every note in the gamut of feeling 
on the subject of religion. The book opens with a charming descrip. 
tion of life in Westmoreland, and the surrender of the heroine, a beautiful 
saint for whom religion and duty are the only realities, to Robert 
Elsmere, a young clergyman of rare promise. ‘Their devotion to their 
work in his Surrey living, and their happiness in each other, form a 
beautiful picture, till Robert, under the influence of his Squire, a famous 
scholar, and of the books he lends him, is assailed by doubts. He leaves 
the Church and settles in London, making it the object of his life to 
spread amongst working men the religious feeling which he feels more 
imbued with than ever. The study of his mind, and of his devoted 
wife’s inability to sympathise with his religious views, is full of insight 
The book is not an ordinary one, and is evidently the result of much 
thought and feeling. 


THE NEW JUDGMENT OF PARIS. By Puivip Lararcus, 
(2 vols. Macmillan.) There is this slight justification for the title, that 
whereas in the old Greek fable Paris had to award the prize of beauty 
to one of three goddesses, in Mr. Lafargue’s novel Ida Bannatyne has 
to choose between three aspirants to her hand. John Sumner is a rich 
man of the world, with Radical principles, and a cynical but kindly 
nature. Ambrose Trevor is an esthetic painter of the first water, also 
well-to-do, but dependent for his income upon the good-will of an aunt 
Captain Armstrong begins as a reckless gambler and spendthrift, but 
blossoms into Sir Eric Armstrong, a highly-respectable Tory M.P. It 
would hardly be fair to anticipate Ida’s choice, which forms the main 
point of interest in a vague and shadowy plot. But the author's reflec 
tions and opinions are smart and fashionable enough to clothe the 
disjointed framework of his story with a certain amount of attractive 
ness, 
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